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Sister Mary Josephine. 


T is desirable in all school entertainments, to have as 
many children as possible take part upon the program. 
This not only creates a strong personal interest among 
the children, but insures a large and appreciative audi- 
ence of admiring friends and relatives. 

For this reason, a program consisting of vocal and in- 
strumental music, recitations, dialogues, short essays, 
tableaux with Greek posing, fancy dances, gymnastic 
features, as dumb bells or wand exercises, and marches 
terminating in pretty drills, will enable a large percen- 
tage of the pupils to appear upon the platform in some 
capacity. 

In regard to songs, cradle songs are always well re- 
ceived. With the stage set to represent an ordinary nur- 
sery, the services of as many little girls as possible should 
be secured. As the curtain rises to music, the children. 
dressed in long, white night gowns and frilled night caps, 
enter from opposite sides of the stage, each child carrying 
a doll in her arms and singing a lullaby while they form 
in double lines rocking their dolls in their arms. After 
some simple kindergarten exercises, the children leave the 
stage, to're-appear almost immediately with candlesticks 
instead of dolls, and singing Stevenson’s “In Winter, I 
Get Up at Night.” There is a_ book entitled, 
“Cradle Songs of All Nations,” which will afford abundant 
material for a number of this kind, although numerous 
pretty slumber songs may be procured from almost any 
music dealer. 

Then, national songs in costume are very realistic and 
are highly appreciated. Thus, “Annie Laurie,” sung by 
a Highland lass in Seotech tartan and Tam_ o’Shanter, 
would be most effective. While “Kathleen Mavourneen,” 


“Rule Britannia,” “The Marseillaise,” “Die Waecht Am 
Rhein,” “The Spanish Cavalier,” “The Maid of Athens,” 
“QO, Italia, Italia, Beloved” and “America,” all suggest ap- 
propriate costumes and stage settings. 

Books containing recitations, dialogues and tableaux 
may be obtained from any educational publishing house, 
or book store. 

In preparing to give “Greek posing,” Delsarte training 
is, of course, requisite. The stately minuet might easily 
be produced by a class in Delsarte, although any dancing 
master would, of course, be competent to teach this grace- 
ful Spanish dance. 

Marches, terminating in some pretty drill, as a flag 
drill, a fan drill, a lantern drill a broom drill, or any of 
the other numerous drills so effective when given with 
good music, permit of a large number of children partici- 
pating. 

While commencement exercises are a fitting and sat- 
isfactory termination to the school work for the year, yet 
they mean just so much extra work for the teachers and 
at a time of the year, too, when weary as the result of 
months of labor, they are making preparations for final 
examinations. There are in many parishes young women of 
talent and leisure who have perhaps spent time and money 
on voeal music or elocution. Others perhaps who have taken 
up physical culture and are graceful exponents of the 
Delsarte system. Why not secure the co-operation of 
these young women in preparing the entertainment? 
Many hands make light work, and perhaps invaluable sug- 
gestions might be rendered by those who would enter into 
the work fresh and from a spirit of love. 


HOW EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANIC UPHEAVALS ARE RELATED 


DOMINIC, 


MOLTEN LAVA 


SEISMOGRAPHIC MAP OF THE LESSER ANTILLES, 


The interior of the earth is so hot 
that it is estimated that in a mine the 
temperature rises one degree for every 
sixty feet a shaft is sunk. Far deeper 
than any shaft has ever been sunk, the 
earth is simply a mass of molten lava 
—melted stone, in other words, and be- 
tween us and this mass of fire there is 
a crust that bears about the same pro- 
portion to the depth of the earth that 


the skin of an apple does to the apple 
itself, 


In some places this crust is thinner 
than it is in other places; because in 
some places there has not been so much 
time for the surface of the earth to 
cool, and it is the continual changing 
of the earth’s surface—which in ap- 
pearance may be likened to the skin of 
a shriveled apple—that produces earth- 
quakes and voleanoes. 

The pressure of the earth’s curst 
upon the molten lava brings on a con- 
flict that results in seismic shocks and 


often forces the lava up through the 
crust of the earth. Thus huge moun- 
tains are often formed. 

Mt. Pelee, near St. Vincent, which 
has just killed so many thousand peo- 
ple, was of voleanic origin. It had for 
centuries poured out molten lava, 
which had run over and increased its 
height and size. 

_Mt. Shasta, in California, is a case 
in point in our own country. The 
highest mountains, in fact, are voleanic 
in their origin. 
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HINTS FOR THE TEACHING OF 
FREE ARM MOVEMENT IN WRITING. 
Prof. A, N. Palmer, 


tl the progressive system of teaching writing, free, 

easy muscular movement is the foundation. The 
poorest writing under this plan is found in the lower 
grades among young pupils. This is reasonable, it is sane. 
No one expects children to do rapid, well-formed writing 
while developing free movement, and before it has been 
mastered. Under the progressive plan children are first 
taught the position that will admit of perfect freedom of 
the muscles of the arm; they are taught that a set of 
muscles controlling the hand are attached to the shoulder, 
and that by resting upon the larger part of the fore arm, 
just forward of the elbow, they may secure enough free- 
dom of movement to enable them to make capitals of 
reasonable size and to write long words without lifting 
the pen from the’paper. It is not a part of my duty here 
to explain in detail the necessary steps in successfully 
teaching children muscular movement as applied to writ- 
ing, but I must say a few words in that direction. 

In the process of teaching young children muscular 
movement, I should recommend much practice upon move- 
ment with nothing in the hand. In this way, special 
study may be given to the best positions of body, hand 
and fingers, the positions that will admit of the greatest 
freedom in the use of arm rest (muscular) movement. 

With beginners I find that usually too much thought, 
and too much attention are centered upon the point of 
the pen. Muscular tension must in some way be over- 
come, before a practical application of movement can be 
made to writing, and the habit of finger movement is so 
strong in nearly all beginners in muscular movement that 
they find it very hard to force the mind to the proper at- 
tention of muscular action. 

I was recently giving a penmanship movement drill 
in a large Catholic school, and we were trying to devel- 
op the oval with a rapid, light movement preparatory to 
applying it to a capital letter. I told the children 
to drop the arms on the desks in easy, natural positions, 
and not to think about the form to be made but to think 
of the movement used in making it; to wateh the arm and 
not the point of the pen, assuring them that the pen would 
be compelled to make the oval if it moved in the oval 
direction, whether the eyes were riveted upon the point of 
the pen or not. In the class I noticed one little girl, who 
was working very hard, too hard, it seemed to me. She 
was expending altogether’ too much strength for the 
meagre movement she was using. I took hold of her 
arm, and found the muscles rigid, so rigid that no amount 
of strength could produce easy motion. I found that 
she kept her eyes glued to the point of her pen; likewise 
her mind, and did not seem to be able to give any atten- 
tion to movement development. I told my young pupil 
that 1 would give her twenty-five cents if she would keep 
her eyes on the arm instead ofthe pen two minutes while 
continuing the movement. She could not earn the quar- 
ter, as badly as she wanted it, for in spite of her heroic 
efforts, her eyes wandered back to the point of the pen 
constantly. 

Teachers who are teaching muscular movement writing 
this school year for the first time, must not expect the 
impossible; they must not expect good, rapid writing 
while the finger movement habit of long standing is being 
broken up. Neither must they expect good writing un- 
til the muscular movement habit has, in a measure at 
least, been established. There is a process of development 
that must be followed steadily and faithfully for a rea- 
sonable length of time. Given a good method to follow, 
teachers who see that the work is done in the right way 
every day, and pupils who are willing to do their part, 
and the task of learning a good muscular movement bus- 
iness hand is not a disagreeable one, and the process is 
not unreasonably long, while success is as sure to follow, 
as night is to follow day. 


RELATION OF SCHOOL AND HOME 
TEACHER THE VICAR OF PARENT. 
Rey. J. H. Rockwell, 8. J. 


© understand the dignity and sublimity of the mis- 

sion of the teacher, and to appreciate the importance 

of a harmonious co-operation between parents and teach- 

er, one must intellgently consider the ethical and_phil- 
osophieal relation of the two. 

When Herbert Spencer remarks that the home is the 
most important factor in civilization, and that civiliza- 
tion is to be measured at different stages largely by the 
development of the home, he is undoubtedly right. The 
units of which the State is composed are the homes, the 
families. The State and its civilization will therefore be 
what the home is. 

The parents have the right and the duty to edueate the 
child. The God-given trust to form the heart of the 
child to integrity, sincerity and purity of morals belongs 
to the parent. No one but the parent can do it properly, 
The instinets of motherhood, which are the foundation 
of education, can be felt only by the mother of a child. 
Because of her motherhood, and the instinets accompany- 
ing that crowning honor of her womanhood, she alone is 
truly fitted to educate her child’s heart. Even in the de- 
velopment of the child’s intellect, the ideal education 
would be to assign that to the mother, but generally oth- 
er domestie duties, or the want of sufficient knowledge, 
make it impossible for the mother to do all this work. 

Henee the mother consigns the child to others, in the 
hope that they will try to supplement the home eduea- 
tion. Civie education is only supplementary—nothing 
can ever supplant the home training, but necessity calls 
upon others not of the home to assist in the moral and 
intellectual development of the child. From this you ean 
see what a solemn and important trust is committed to the 
teacher of children. The teacher holds the parents place, 
stands in loco parentis. It is merely a vicarious function. 
The teacher is not first and the parent second. Such an 
order would be the overturning of nature. It is quite 
wrong for parent or teacher to look upon the office of 
teaching as a merely mechanical, automatic function, as 
though the teacher were to be regarded as a paid official, 
who grinds out so much knowledge at so many dollars a 
week. No, teaching involves a far higher and_ noble: 
mission. The teacher is the vicar of the parent—and has 
the forming of the tender and susceptible heart of the child 
in his or her hands. 

If our homes were all that they should be, and unfor- 
tunately they are not in a great many instances,—then the 
work of the teacher would be comparatively easy. It would 
find the child well prepared at home, the character rightly 
directed, the external manner that of a lady or gentleman, 
and all that the teacher’s mission would involve would be 
the addition of the superstructure of knowledge to this 
moral foundation. Too often the parents know not how to 
train children, or if they know, they do not want to take 
the trouble, they send the child to school to get rid of him. 
Then the teacher’s work becomes more like the taming ot 
young colts than the development of human intelligences. 
The nervous strain from such an unnatural state of affairs 
is intense—and as a result the teacher’s work never repre- 
sents the actual power which one has for teaching. 
heartily sympathize with the teachers; their mission is sub- 
lime—but their efforts are hamperd by the want of co-oper- 
ation at home. 

Many of our teachers have produced marvelous results 
with most unpromising material. They have done much 
more than supplement the home—they have done both the 


work of the home and of the school. 
* 


“A sacred burden is the life ye bear; 
Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly; 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfaslly. 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win.” 
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Shall Promotion Be By Examination, Class Record or Both? 


George M. Steele, L. L. D. 


HE pendulum of public sentiment, when it has swung 
to one extreme, is pretty likely to go to the other. 
There is no exception to this oscillation in the matter of 
school examinations. The extraordinary stress once laid 
on the value of these agencies, in an educational process, 
has been gradually relaxing for some years past, and now 
we hear the ery in several quarters that they are not only 
useless, but something worse. Is it not possible that this 
position is quite as wide of the mark as the other? 

Formerly, it was customary to have examinations of 
all the classes at the end of each term, There was much 
“pomp and circumstance” about these performances 
There were committees, and visitors, and parents. Sun- 
day clothes and much greenery and other appointments 
added to the impressiveness of the occasion. The exam- 
inations were oral, and occupied each class from half an 
hour to an hour, corresponding to the time which hal 
been given to the daily recitation. The teacher con- 
ducted the exercises, using his discretion and frequent- 
ly not a little skill in adapting his questions to the eapa- 
city of the pupil, making more or less show of security, 
and setting forth the exhibition to as good advantage as 
possible. 

The committee looked wise, occasionally putting a 
“poser” to the student, and perhaps starting a discussion 
which the pupils enjoyed, especially if it was somewhat 
protracted! The final report came out, characterizing 
each class by some symbolic expression, intended to rep- 
resent comparative approximation to perfection, or other- 
wise. 

Doubtless, all this had some slight value in it. There 
was a certain interest and excitement created. Some- 
times it furnished a motive in the way of preparation, 
and possibly there was some increment of intelligence 
through the effort made. But far as furnishing a test 
of scholarship, or familiarity with the subject is concern- 
ed, it was almost farciful. 

It is very nearly certain that in none of our schools 
has the perfect ideal in respect to tests for promotions 
been actualized; but in our best schools certain methods 
are pursued whieh, unquestionably, give most desirable 
results. Of these one of the best is that of brief ocea- 
sional reviews, with a written recitation once in, say three 
or four weeks. This enables the pupil to gather up in a 
compact form and in their logical relations the topies and 
discussions gone over in the daily recitations. This, when 
fairly tried, has been found of great profit. Then, after 
the general review and at the close of the period devoted 
to a particular study, let there be the same opportunity 
to put together in the mind the elements of the whole sub- 
ject, so that the pupil will be able to present it as “in a 
nutshell,” and not only to present it but to retain it for 
future use. This would imply a written examination, fur- 
nishing an opportunity for deliberate consideration and 
statement. 

Among the many advantages of the extended written 
examination, there is the generally recognized one of. a 
training in expression—the act of composition. This, 
though recognized, is not commonly estimated according 
to its full value. It is worth more than almost any amount 
of rhetorical exercises on subjects assigned by teachers 
or selected by the pupil. It is true that the ordinary writ- 
ten recitation gives something of this; but in this case 
there is more likely to be reliance on a verbal memory of 
the matter in the. text- book, while in the more general ex- 
amination there is the indication more or less of the 
thought of the pupil in connection with the subject. Tt 
is true that in such writing the anxiety to accomplish 
much in a short time is likely: to prevent care as to style 
and neatness of expression; but there are other highly 
desirable qualities that are developed in this way that 
would not be under any other. 


One point more is important, and that is the influ- 
ence that such an examination should have in determin- 
ing the status of the pupil. Let me say frankly that I 
do not regard any examination per se, as properly a final 
test. At the best, there are casual cireumstances which 
enter largely into the case and are apt to have much to 
do in determining the outcome. The physical condition 
of the examinee, any temporary or accidental state of 
mind, the character of the topies proposed, which may 
be at one time not only widely different from what they 
are at others, but much less sensible and less calculated 
to bring out the students familiarity with the general sub- 
ject, and many other conditions may affect the result. 

It is probable that the ultimate test of acquaintance 
with the subject should be a combination of the results 
of the daily record and the final examination. Some mod- 
erate fraction of the latter—from one-fifth to one-third, 
varying perhaps according to cireumstances—to four- 
fifth to two-thirds of the former. 

One objection to the final examination with the under- 
standing of its coming on the part of the student, is that 
an indolent and careless student may take the opportunity 
to make up for past delinquencies by a hasty but intense 
effort. This, of course, is always imminent; but we 
eannot wholly rid ourselves, by any system, of similar 
liabilities. Still, on the plan of the combined test, the 
disadvantages here involved are reduced to a minimum. 


LIGHT AND SHADE. 


SISTER AMADEUS, 0. S. F. 

Hast ever known a time when life looked drear, 
And darkness took its reign upon the world; 
When skies were gray. and heavy clouds hung near. 

And into one short hour all pain seemed hurled; 
And then. when it appeared as if one’s heart 
Would break beneath the burthen and the strain, 
The sunshine-rays would, flash-like. shoot and dart. 
And life grew bright and beautiful again? 


Tis often so with hearts that throb and ache 
With lalent grief that may not be defined: 
And who shall say why then should not partake 

Of joys they fain would share, but rarely find: 
God only knows the reason; *tis His will 

That some by loss and want be sanctified; 
Yet He repays; He sends His sunlight still 

To lonely lives where much has been denied. 


Die Methoden des Modernen Sprachunterrichts. 
(Finished from previous issue.) 

Da nun die Sprache Ausdruck innerer Zustiinde ist, so 
darf sich der Sprachunterricht vom Sachunterricht nicht 
trennen. 

Das Memorieren isoliertter Wérten, das Einpriigen und 
Aufsagen zusammenhangloser Siitze, das Heriiber- und 
Hinijibersetzen ‘von Phrasen aus einer Sprache in die 
andere halte ich fiir einen heillosen Unsinn; es erzeugt im 
giinstigsten Fall Sprachakrobaten, Schwiitzer, die bloss 
reden, um zu reden; in den meisten Fiillen aber erzeugt es 
cine tédtliche Langeweile, die der Feind alles wahren 
Lernens ist. Der grosse Philosoph und Dichter geisselt 
dieses unsinnige Treiben in folgenden Worten: ,,Wenn 
ihr’s nicht fishlt, ihr werdet’s nicht erjagen.” 

Der Fortschritt unserer Schiiler wird immer proportion- 
ell dem Interesse sein, das sie dem Unterricht abgewinnen; 
es ist also unsere Pflicht, dafiir zu sorgen, dass der Gegen- 
stand unserer Arbeit anziehend sei. Bei dem Reichtum, 
den Natur und Kunst uns zur Verfiigung stellen, sollte das 
dem gewissenhaften Lehrer keine Schwierigkeiten bieten. 
Doch diirfen wir nicht vergessen, dass der Geschmack der 
Kinder und der des Lehrers nicht allzeit der gleiche sind; 
wir sollten daher auch nach dieser Richtung hin die 
Kindesnatur studieren und die geistige Speise beiten, die 
von dem Schiiler gewiinscht und gewiirdigt wird. 
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THE TEACHING ORDERS xe 
AND THEIR FOUNDERS 


= 


HISTORICAL SKETCH SERIES 


Sisters of Mercy, Mother Catherine M’Auley. 
OTHER M’AULEY was born Sept. 29, 1787, at 
Stormestown House, County Dublin, Ireland, the 
residence of her parents, James and Eleanor McAuley. 
Both parents were practical Catholics. They died, how- 
ever, while their daughter Catharine was still a child. 
At the age of 11 she was received at the home of a Protes- 
tant friend and was reared completely isolated from Cath- 
olic association. At the age of 18 the sweet and engag- 
ing manners of Catharine attracted the attention of Mr. 
and Mrs. Callaghan, the wealthy owners of Cooloch House, 
Co. Dublin, and she became their adopted daughter. The 
Callaghans were Protestants, but so much did Cathar- 
ine’s goodness prevail with them, and so great was their 
affection for her, that they left her free to follow the 
dictates of conscience in matters of faith. Indeed, she 
had the consolation of seeing them both received into the 
Church before they died. She became their sole heiress. 

Considering herself as only the exeeutrix of the fortune 
placed in her hands, she resolved to devote every penny of 
it to the benefit of the poor. She had a decided attrac- 
tion for giving a good, solid, religious education to chil- 
dren and young girls; to protecting servants and other 
poor women of good character when out of situations, 
and giving them a temporary home, and to visiting the 
sick and dying. 

In July, 1824, Miss McAuley let the contract for what 
was to be the first House of Mercy in the, world. It 
merely contained some large rooms that would answer for 
poor schools, dormitories for young women, a chapel, and 
some smaller rooms suitable for women who might aid 
in taking care of the poor. On the 24th of September, 
1827, the new institute was opened. Asociated with Miss 
McAuley were Misses Anna Maria Doyle and Catharine 
Byrne. Shortly afterwards, Misses Frances Ward and 
Elizabeth Harley, both society ladies, decided to give 
some of their leisure time to teaching the poor children 
Miss McAuley had gathered at her home. In 1828, the 
community, which had not yet become a systemized sis- 
terhood, began to visit the sick. , 

[In 1830, Miss McAuley, and the ladies associated with 
her at the Home of Merey decided to become religieuses 
at the instance of the archbishop of Dublin. Acecompa- 
nied by Misses Anna Maria Doyle and Elizabeth Harlev, 
she entered the Presentation Order as a novice. After 
they had served their novitiate they returned to the House 
of Merey and trained others in what they had acquired. 

On Dee. 12, 1831, Sisters Mary Catharine, Mary Ann 
and Mary Elizabeth pronounced the three vows of reli- 
gion, according to the rules of the Presentation Order, 
with a proviso that the rule was subject to whatever 
alteration should be deemed necessary for the one perform- 
ance of their duties of the new Institute of Sisters of 
Merey. From that day is dated the foundation of the or- 
der. On the day following the archbishop canonically ap- 
pointed Sister Mary Catharine Mother Superior. 

On Nov. 11, 1841, Rev. Mother Mary Catharine Me- 
Auley died at the Home of Merey first established in Dub- 
lin. Father Gaffney wrote as follows: Catharine Me- 
Auley’s death was such as might be expected from a life 
replete with good works. It was the death of the just, 
which is precious in the sight of the Lord. Her soul was 
calm and joyful and perfectly resigned to the divine will. 

The Order of Mercy commenced in Dublin, Treland, in 
1827, was introduced into England in 1839; Newfound- 
land, 1842; United States, 1843: Australia, 1845: Scot- 
land, 1849; New Zealand, 1849; South America, 1856. Tt 
is now found in very many states of the union. In St. 
Louis its members are doing a noble work. They are 
found wherever misery is to be relieved, or sorrow assu- 
aged, regardless of creed or nationality. 
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ELOCUTION IN THE SCHOOL. 
Eleanor 0’Grady. 


ECITATIONS should be selected which inculcate 
beauty, truth and virtue. ; 

Delsarte says: “Beauty purifies the sense, truth illum- 
inates the mind, virtue sanctifies the soul.” 

And Plato says: “The young citizens must not be al- 
lowed to grow up amongst images of evil, lest their souls 
assimilate the ugliness of their surroundings. Rather 
should they be like men living in a beautiful and healthy 
place; from everything that they see and hear, loveliness, 
like a breeze, should pass into their souls, and teach them, 
without their knowing it, the truth of which beauty is a 
manifestation.” 

Recitations should also be suited to the age, culture 
and talent of the pupil. 

Upon appearing before the audience the recite should 
stand in the position of respect—viz., heels nearly togeth- 
er, toes pointing slightly outward. 

Next comes the bow; the title of the recitation is theu 
given, with the name of the author. 

In speaking to the audience the reciter should turn 
front, reserving right and left oblique for personating and 
picturing. 

It is very essential that the reciter should see vividly the 
picture or scene to be portrayed. It is also of importance 
that, having located fixed objects, he should remember the 
location. For instance, if a reciter, in the commencement 
of a recitation, place a tower on his right. when referring 
to it again, he must not have it on his left. 

In description, the reciter should glance from the au- 
dience to the scene he is describing; but in impersona- 
tion he should appear to speak to the imagined person and 
net the audience. The reciter should be careful that the 
face express the sentiment he is uttering. 

It is the face that must decide the real meaning, in 
many eases, of the gestures made by the hands. For ex- 
ample, the clasped hands are employed to express joy, 
sorrow and prayer. It is the expression of the face which 
interprets and tells instantly which sentiment is meant. 

Tf the recitation be in poetry, the reciter must carefully 
avoid the fault of letting the voice fall at the end of every 
line. This is often done by young pupils, even when the 
sense imperatively demands its suspension. Tow many, 
in this way, would make nonsense of the following true 
statement: 

“Every lady in the land 
Has twenty nails; upon each hand 
Five; and twenty on hands and feet: 
Nor more nor less, to be complete.” 

Another common error is changing pronunciation for 
the sake of rhyme. 

Bell in his “Essays and Postseripts on Elocution.” says: 
“Ought a reader to be influenced by the poet’s license: 
and would he be justified in changing pronunciation for 
the sake of rhyme? Certainly not; because to change the 
sound is to change the word, and so to change the thought. 
The reader’s duty is to present the intended word in its 
ordinary form to the ear, and leave the poet to be re- 
sponsible for his failure to match the sound.” 

There are. however, some words for which two pronun- 
ciations are given, in which ease we should choose the 
rhyming one. For example, the Century Dictionary gives 
for the word again two pronunciations—a-gen and a-gane. 

We advise hte pupil to pronounce according to the best 
dictionaries, and never to change pronunciation for 
rhyme unless the authority of some good dietionary war- 
rants it. 

Another common error is neglecting the “verse pause,” 
that occurring at the end of the line. This is always to 
be observed if the poetic form of the composition is to be 
expressed. The neglect of this makes prose reading. de- 
stroying the musie and weakening the thought.—Flocu- 
fion Class—Benziger Bros. 


SHOW THE JOURNAL to Catholic teachers out- 
side your school. The more subscribers it secures t 
better it will be for all. 
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Terms of Subscription: 


One dollar per year, in advance. Special rates allowed for 
several copies sent to one address. 


How to Remit: 


By Draft, Registered Letter, Express or Post Office Money 
Order, to the Catholic School Journal Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Changes of Address: 


Subscribers changing their Post Office address, should notify 
us at once, stating eld address as well as the new one. 
THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL CU., 
Evening Wisconsin Building, 
Thomas A. Desmond, Manager. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE, the last of the school year, 
will be a special Institute number, containing timely 
and helpful articles by diocesan school officials, |nor- 
mal instructors and others interested and engaged in 
Catholic educational work. Every teacher will want 
acopy of this issue. It will be a summer institute in 
itself and will strengthen you for your next year’s 
work. Readers who are not regular subscribers and 
those desiring extra copies, should order at once. 

* * 

.... Tue destruction of St. Pierre in the island of Mar- 
tinique by voleanie eruption, is one of the most remarka- 
ble instances of such catastrophe since the covering of 
Hereulaneum and Pompeii. Oceasion may well be tak- 
en in the geography class to touch upon the matter of 
voleanic action and seismic disturbances. The great 
Lisbon earthquake and the other historical occurrences 
of this nature should receive attention. The West Indies, 
the Windward and other islands southeast of Florida and 
off the coast of South America are full of interest and 
should be looked up by the teacher. There are many 
sources of information in books of travel and in the pros- 
pectus of trips by steamship companies. The average 
teacher of geography reads altogether too little outside 
the text work. A country regarding which you make a 
special study becomes full of interest to yourself, and 
you will soon infect your pupils with your interest. Sup- 
plement the dry-as-dust outlines of the text-book with 
copious information, pictures, samples of products and 
detail maps and figures. Fill yourself full of the subject 
and teaching becomes easy. 


....-Tue dull boy,—the smart boy,—and the smart 
Alee—we have them all. The dull boy will never re- 
cite, the smart boy will do all the reciting, and the smart 
Alee will keep in evidence all day long unless the teach- 
et handles the lines skilfully to drive and encourage, to 
check and restrain. 

% 


....A TEACHERS’ institute once spent some little time 
discussing whether the division tables should be taught 
6+2=3, or 2in 6=3. The main contention was that 
m using the tables the thought is 2 in 6, and this there- 
fore was the natural way to learn tables. The same rule 
holds good in subtraction. We naturally say 2 from 
6=4, not 6 — 2 = 4. Of course the other modern sys- 
tem of combination work in teaching number discredits 
table work altogether. Yet we cannot help but feel that 
the teacher who assumes a questioning attitude on little 
details of this kind is working toward better things. 

“Strange that such a difference there should be 
"Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee.” 
And yet, very often, that is where the difference lies. 


.... Tir Catholic Church makes saints of its heroes. 
They personify the human perfection of God-given vir- 
tues. Where a man like Bishop John Neuman has lived 
and died, and the consensus of opinion of the properly 
constituted tribunal is that he so lived and died in the 
odor of sanctity as not only to be deserving of the title 
*Blessed,” but also to merit canonization as a_ saint, 
it is proper that our schools should make known the fact. 
This is our ideal of success. Not conquest on the land 
or seas, not great hoards of wealth—but conquests of 
self and richness in virtue. If our schools can impress 
this ideal on the rising generation, we will send them 
forth into the world as doers of the “Word,” and not as 
seekers after sordid things. Thousands of eager little 
money-getters are turned out every June from the schools 
of the land, but how few who say in their hearts, “My 
aim will be to lead a pure life, to help my fellow-man, to 
be industrious and prudent to the end that I may be faith- 


ful in all things.” 


....Coaxtne and bribing a child to be good is not gov- 
erning him. He must learn to submit to authority. He 
must yield intelligent and implicit obedience to author- 
ity. This is the basic condition of efficient school work 
and of the teaching and administration of the Catholic 
Church as well. Here is no place for the proud arrogance 
of self-well, but all are yielding deference to superiors 
and subject to them in all things. Everything in nature 
obeys its laws. The moment the laws of nature are vio- 
lated, punishment comes swift and certain. 

* * * 


....A CAPTAIN who wanted a pilot to take his vessel 
safely out of a dangerous harbor had a man come aboard 
who was reputed to be a most reliable pilot. 

“Sir.” said the captain, “do you know where all the 
snags in this harbor are?” 

“No, captain.” said the pilot, “T don’t know where the 
snags are, but I know where they are not, and that’s the 
way I’m going to steer the ship.” 

We want the teacher who can steer her work avoiding 
the rocks of idleness. hatefulness, vindictive recrimina- 
tion and disorder; who, seeing possibilities of a storm, 
turns her sails and veers and tacks to avoid obstructions. 


* * * * 


....-HAve an aim! Tet everything in your work be 
the fruit. of earnest, intelligent purpose. Do not drift. 
Do not fall into the rut of making your todays run in 
the groove of all your yesterdays. 


* * * 


....°“THeE letter killeth, but the spirit quickeneth.” The 
true spirit of the teacher should permeate our work, else 
adhesion to the rules of the book availeth not. Machine 
teaching kills, or else years ago some teaching machine 
would have been invented. We have men and women for 
teachers because we want the vital spirit impressed on 
the soul of the child. 


* * * * 


....THE present generation witness the passing of the 
bell in the school room. Its place is taken by the glance 
of command and the low-toned voice of the teacher. 
Time was when the teacher struck a bell again and again 
and called, “Order! Order!” 


* * * * 


....SCHOOL principals should have begun preparing 
examination questions as far back as January. Closing 
exercises and essay work should have been mapped out 
and assigned not later than March, so that no one 
need be made fussy and nervous in the hot weath- 
er of June. We often loose our judicial frame of mind 
by the fuss, hurry and press of work incident on examina- 
tions and closing exercises. Let us plan ahead and by 
tact and judgment keep as calm and placid as a starry 
night in June. 
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thing after something and wholly absorbed in it. A moth- 
er says that when her little boy is perfectly quiet for any 
length of time it is because he is in some mischief. We 
have known a whole class to hold its breath awaiting the 
denoument of a bent pin. We do not refer to quiet of 
such inspiration. 

* * * 

.... AGAIN, towards the close of the school year, we re- 
mind our supervising officials of the necessity of perfect- 
ing their grading for next year. No more important duty 
devolves upon them. Give your teachers classes that can 
work together, pupils prepared to work in their grade. In 
most schools promotions are based upon records of daily 
recitations arranged with results of one or two written 
tests. In few schools the basis is one final written test, 
but the trend of experience seems to show that the single 
test scheme is misleading and apt to work injustice in 
individual cases. Nowhere is greater tact, judgment 
and experience called for than in the determination of 
promotions. The good-natured principal who passes 
everybody soons wrecks his school, and the martinet who 
stands firm on the results of the single test scheme dis- 
courages and disheartens many a pupil who might well 
be allowed to do advanced work. Reading and arithmetic 
are usually the pivotal studies in the lower grades, and 
language work is added to these in the intermediate grades. 
Still we find children of some families so deficient in the 
mathematical faculty that they would never advance be- 
yond a third or fourth grade if we were to stand firm for 
70 per cent.; others are equally deficient in language pow- 
er. Hence, the necessity of judgment and compromise. 

* * * 


.... THE public has awakened to the fact that the pub- 
lic school sacrifices the individual to the system. The 
parent, as Professor Whitten says in The Edueational 
Review, “should not sacrifice his child to a system or 
sentiment. If he contemplates the public schools he re- 
alizes that for a clever boy the pace is much too slow, and 
for a dull boy too fast. The former is likely to become 
listless and the latter discouraged, while the boy of aver- 
age talents bids fair to confirm himself in mediocrity. 
The public schools, in rendering an average service to 


great masses is therefore incapacitated under present 


ditions from rendering highly efficient service to any sin- 
gle person.” The church schools, as indeed all private 
schools, because of their organization, have power to do 
more for the individual than other schools. The classes 
are smaller, the courses of study more flexible, and great- 
er latitude is allowed individual teachers. Matter 
and method are not handed down from above, cut and 
dried. 


Moral Training. 


& forming the character of the child, we must build 

upon a three-fold foundation; in other words, hab- 
its are moral, intellectual, or physical, and their develop- 
ment must be simultaneous, otherwise the child grows 
mentally “lop-sided.” 

One of the first moral habits to begin to develop in the 
mind of the child is a habit of obedience. Without this 
beginning there can be no beneficial development, moral, 
mental or physical. The Creator placed the human race 
under the law of obedience, setting on one side the reward, 
if He was obeyed, and on the other hand He declared the 
punishment if they transgressed. “On the day that thou 
shalt eat of that fruit thou shalt surely die.” In the old 
law an unruly, rebellious child was not deemed fit to live, 
the law prescribing that such be stoned to death; and in 
every part of Scripture do we find reward for the obedi- 
ent child, and punishment for the unruly, giving to the 
virtue of obedience a distinctive pre-eminence of its own. 
Christ Himself seems to have devoted more of Tis life 
to the teaching of this virtue, than He spent preaching 
His Gospel; from Tlis twelfth to His thirtieth year the 
record of His life is in the line: “And He went down 
to Nazareth and was subject to them.” 

In all walks of life we will be called upon to practice 
obedience; all human society would lapse into anarchy 
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feel its demands; from the highest to the lowest in the 
land none are exempt from its exactions. In civil realms 
how stern and uncompromising its demands, and what 
can exceed the vigor of military or naval discipline? The 
laws of God hedge us on all sides, and how imperatively 
necessary it is that we render to them prompt and willing 
obedience. Since, then, the child and the man is to be 
confronted at nearly every turn of his life with the ex- 
actions of obedience, is it not of vital importance to him, 
that he begins to acquire this virtue very early early in 
life ? 

We acquire habits of virtue only by practicing virtue; 
we cannot become honest or charitable, or truthful, ex- 
cept by the practice of honesty, charity and truth; so 
we acquire obedience by obeying. If we wish a child to 
become a musician, we insist that it shall practice music 
at certain hours of the day, and moreover, we see that 
the practice is faithfully attended to, otherwise we know 
it will never attain any proficiency in that branch. In 
teaching mathematics, we require that the child, every 
day, shall practice a variety of exercises calculated to de- 
velop its genius for numbers; and so on according to the 
proverb which says: “Practice makes perfect.” 

In relation to inculeating this virtue in the minds of 
children, we teachers labor under a great disadvantage, 
as the youthful mind is generally well imbued with the 
opposite vice owing to the culpable weakness of parents, 
Tnsubordination is the growing vice of the age and has 
its root in the home; parents are too indifferent or too 
indolent to do even half their duty by their children, who 
are only too quick to discern the parental weakness and 
usurp the place of their elders. A gentleman once witti- 
ly remarked when speaking on this subject, “There is just 
as much authority in the home as there ever was,—onl) 
it has changed hands,” and he put the position in a nut- 
shell. 

Therefore, we, as teachers, must counteract, as far as 
in us lies, this growing evil. In the minds of many 
thoughtful persons, insubordination, and not intemper- 
ance, is the evil of the day, and certainly its results are 
such as we may well shrink from contemplating. 

Obedience should be prompt and cheerful; of 

Bayail is it to issue a command if the child does 
*spond promptly? Insist that you be obeyed now, 
very sure beforehand that you have the power to compel 
obedience if necessary; so much harm is done by sowing 
commands broadeast and paying no heed to their obser- 
vance, or allowing children to take their own time. Such 
a course will inevitably yield a harvest of evil results, 
of which, the harvest of the Dragon’s Teeth, was only a 
feeble type. Rules should be very few, but they should 
be implicitly obeyed, and if disobeyed the punishment 
should follow unhesitatingly. The reason for the in- 
junction need not be made known to the child; very often 
he could not understand it: he obeys through love, or 
fear, or confidence, or through a judicious mingling of all 
three; but the child who has been judiciously, kindly and 
persistently taught to obey, rarely resists lawful authority. 

A great deal of insubordination is directly the fault 
of the parent or teacher, inasmuch as commands are 
sometimes given in such a way as to rouse resistance a° 
once. A mild request often succeeds where a stern com- 
mand will fail, and if the one is more efficacious than the 
other, why not use the better method? Again, authority 
is often weakened and brought into contempt by a con- 
stant use of senseless threats, never meant to be executed, 
and utterly incapable of being reduced to practice. Ds 
nol use threats. 

The principle, obeying because it is right to do so, may 
be easily impressed on the child mind. “We do not 
do this because it is wrong,” will find a responsive chord, 
be it ever so feeble, because their is implanted in every 
human soul a sense of distinction between right and 
wrong, and no doubt that appeals to this instinct will but 
serve to strengthen and develop it more and more. The 
Apostle evidently means that when he says: “Children, 
obey your parents, for this is pleasing to the Lord,” or ™ 
other words, “Obey because it is right for you to do 9, 
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Catechetical Explanations 


BISHOP BELLORD,. 


I have been assured by some of the most competent 
of religious teachers that they find the mere letter of 
the catechism, however accurate it be in itself and 
however accurately learned, to be quite useless and in- 
effective in teaching religion. They rely entirely on 
the conversational explanations which follow the 
learning by heart. It would seem only reasonable to 
make the experiment of abolishing, or at least reduc- 
ing in amount, that part of the process which is both 
irksome and useless, and trying whether the really im- 
portant part of the process is not sufficient by itself. 
If this should prove to be the case, then much of the 
trouble about religious instruction would cease, much 
time would be set free, and much more real work ac- 
complished, with much more facility. 

In substituting sounds for knowledge and mistaking 
words for things, some teachers have gone almost as 
far as the Chinese apothecary. If he has run out ofa 
certain drug required for a prescription, he writes its 
name down and washes off the wet ink into the rest of 
the mixture; in extreme cases, where no medicine is 
to be had, the physician makes his patient swallow 
the written prescription. Our children might just as 
well have the catechism administered to them in this 
way thru the stomach as thru the merely verbal mem- 
ory. 

Inno branch of human attainments is there more 
than an infinitesimal portion learned in the form of 
set phrases. A few sets of dates and names, a few 
mathematical or chemical formulas, a few passages for 
ready quotation, ure all that one requires. The well- 
informed man has absorbed only the meaning from his 
reading; in a few cases he has tried to remember the 
exact words; they are only the husk, which he throws 
away after extracting the kernel. Honor, high prin- 
ciple, courteous manners, are not simply matters of 
book-learning; and the book phrases do not become 
more efficient if every word of them be learned by 
rote. The more practical any acquirement is, the more 
need there is to learn it from intercourse with others: 
from their example and living speech, and from actual 
practice. Religious belief and virtuous life are sub- 


jects that extend far beyond the boundaries of verbal 
memory and of intellect; of all possible subjects they 
are the least adapted to be taught in cut-and-dry 
Phrases, and tested by facility in repeating these. 

In religion, as in every science, there are of course 
certain things which should be committed verbally to 
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memory, but these are far from numerous. 
thru any catechism, and you will find many things 


which are passed over in other catechisms. Certain 
things, such as the full examination of conscience on 
the Commandments, are as necessary to a Catholic as 
an almanac in a counting-house; but it is just as un- 
necessary to learn one by heart as the other. Still 
more numerous are the things which do not require 
to be conveyed in one definite set form of words, and 
which could be more easily remembered apart from 
special phrases; many other things are included 
which belong rather to a scientific than to an elemen- 
tary course of religion. Nothing should be learned by 
heart but what is necessary. Then it should be intel- 
ligible; it should, further, be concise, lucid, full of 
pith, soas to bea landmark of faith and conduct, as 
proverbs are in secular life; but this object will be 
surely frustrated if an excessive multitude of verbose, 
colorless, dreary rigmaroles be forced violently upon 
the memory. 

Children are singularly ingenious in jumbling up 
and making nonsense of what they learn by rote, 
especially if it be beyond their comprehension; and 
they are very quick in forgetting it. So far as they 
retainit at all, they retain it in that department to 
which it has been committed. That which has been 
stored in the verbal memory will never pass to the 
intelligence, conscience, affections, unless these re- 
ceive in some way a supplemental training to enable 
them to make the transfer. But seek to impress the 
mind: give the children ideas, and they will find the 
words for themselves; they will learn the art of free 
and accurate expression, and they will not find them- 
selves inarticulate when they are taken outside the 
range of the one set of phrases. Tell children some- 
thing interesting, and see how well they will remem- 
ber facts and details, and lessons drawn from them, 
and how quickly they will pick up new words and 
employ them judiciously. Religious instruction 
should rather be modelled on the object lesson of 
modern schools than made a lifeless repetition of 
sounds. Information should be tirst given and then 
elicited in living speech, with illustrations, compari- 
sons, exhortations, and practical personal applications. 


In the lexicon of youth, which fate reserves for a 
bright manhood, there is no such word as fail. 
—Lytton. 
Attempt the end and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard but search will find it out. 
—Herrick. 
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Lesson Plan on the Infinitive 
Mode 


I. Ends of the lesson. 


(1) To show the infinitive as an infinite form - 
that is, unlimited by the person and 
number of its subject. 

(2) To show that the subject of the infinitive 
is always in the objective case. 

(Before this lesson is reached the pupils 
should have learned that the infinitive 
is a verb, and that its most obvious 
sign is the prefix “to,” expressed or 
omitted.) 


II. Processes in realizing these ends. 


(1) Place on the board several sentences like 
the following: 

1. He found himself too ill for the work. 

2 Their friends desire them to remain 
longer. 

3. He desires me to come away early, 

4. I wish you to go for my rain coat. 

(2) Lead theclass thru the development indi- 
cated below: 

Name the infinitives in these four sentences. 

How do you tell that they are infinitives? 

What is the subject of each of these infini- 
tives? 

What are the grammatical person and 
number of “himself”? of “me”? of 
“vou”? 

What difference do you find between the 
infinitives and the other verb in 2 and 
3, besides the sign “to”? (Bring out 
the fact that “desire” changes form 
according to the number of the sub- 
ject, while the infinitives do not. 
When this is. seen, have the pupils 
make several other sentences to illus- 
trate it.) 

What is the case of each subject of the 
infinitives, in the numbered sentences 
and those you have just written? 

Supply the subjects for the infinitives in 
these sentences: — 

She wants to find her book. 
They used it to stop the boat. 
I waited to hear the result. 

In what case are the subjects you have 
supplied ? 

What two things have you learned from 
studying all these sentences? 


In the practical working of this lesson plan—or any 
other—only the general line laid down can be followed; 
the questions, after the first few, depend upon the an- 
swers given.—Roark’s Method in Education. 
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A Plan for a Composition 
Exercise 


In a school where the pupils’ powers of observation 
are stimulated, and directed upon the great worl 
which lies all around them, an excellent exercise jp 
composition of the following type may be given. The 
home of the boys and girls, we will say, is in one of 
our central states. From their geography they haye 
learned that there are parts of the earth where, at the 
sea level, ice never forms, either over the pond or in 
shining spears along the eaves, and snow never falls, 
Ask the class to think of a boy ora girl of their om 
age, in, say, one of the new schools of Cuba; to think 
of what he does not know about our winter; and to 
write him a series of three or four letters to tell him 
all about it. The subject will grow ander their hands, 
They must think themselves into his place, in order 
to write what he will comprehend; in recalling and 
arranging this material there is work for the memory 
and the taste, as also in selecting from their verbal 
stores the aptest words to express what they knov, 
Of course, while doing this, they must consult neither 
geographies nor encyclopedias, which have so much to 
answer for in this era of ‘‘papers.”’ 

An exercise analogous to the foregoing, but some. 
what more difficult, would be to have the pupils trans. 
port themselves in imagination to the home of their 
correspondent, and answer their own letters from his 
point of view.—Burns’s How to Teach Reading and 
Composition. American Book Co. 


Supplementary Reading 


SUPT. J. Ms GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, IN ANNUAL REPORT. 


There is probably no school work that may be made 
more fruitful of good results than wise and judicious, 


well planned and well selected supplementary reading. : 


This is coming to be better and better understood and 
appreciated by our principals and teachers. Much has 
already been accomplished in the way of arranging 
and adjusting appropriate and suitable material—such 
as appeals to the ‘‘dormant interests’’ of children at 
any given stage of advancement. There are prin¢i- 
ples underlying this subject that should be studied 
and worked out by every teacher, but that can not be 
discussed here. Briefly, it may be said that the field 
is rich along these lines: 

1. It has a direct bearing on teaching, reading, 
or learning to read. 

2. Itis the natural starting point in the develop- 
ment of the habit of reading or inclination to 
read. 

It is the natural supplement of spoken lat- 
guage in the acquirement and use of the ver- 
nacular. 

It brings general 
and culture. 

If pedagogically and scientifically carried out 
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no school work will more abundantly con- 
tribute to the general aim of character build- 
ing than that afforded by properly conducted 
supplementary reading. 

In several schools the principals have worked out, 
in great detail, the question of Supplementary Read- 
ing, and have arranged and classified the books to be 
used by the teachers in each grade in order to give 
unity and firmness to the reading. 


Memory Gems 


A taste for books is the pleasure and glory of my 
life. I would not exchange it for the glory of the 
Indies. —Gibbon. 


A learned man is a tank; a wise man is a spring. 
—W. R. Alger. 


Ihave a firm belief that the rock of our safety as a 
nation lies in the proper education of our population. 
—Benjamin Harrison. 


Every man must educate himself. His books and 
teachers are but little help; the work is his. 
—Webster. 


Ifa man empties his purse into his head, no man 
can take it away from him. —Franklin. 


Those who think must govern those who toil. 
—Goldsmith. 


Education is to know for the sake of living, not to 
live for the sake of knowing.—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


Education begins the gentleman, but reading, good 
company, and reflection must finish him.—Locke. 


We first make our habits, and then our habits make 
us, —Dryden. 


The habits of time are the soul’s dress for eternity. 
—Cheever. 


Habit is a cable; we weave a thread of it every day 
and at last we cannot break it. —Horace Mann. 


Ill habits gather by unseen degrees; 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas.—Dryden. 


The chains of habit are generally too small to be 
felt until they are too strong to be broken.—Johnson. 


Sow a thought, and you reap an act; 

Sow an act and you reapa habit; 

Sow habit and you reap character; 

Sow character and you reap destiny.—Boardman. 


We sleep but the loom of life never stops, and the 
pattern which was weaving when the sun went down 
iS weaving when it comes up tomorrow.— Beecher. 


Habits, tho in their commencement like the 
filmy line of the spider, trembling at every breeze, 
may in the end prove as links of tempered steel, 
binding a deathless being to eternal felicity or eternal 
‘woe. —Mrs. Sigourney. 
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Stories of Common Things. 
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A Loat of Sugar 

Iam a little loaf of sugar, and I know you like me. 
Youput me in your tea and coffee, and I make it 
sweet for you. 

One day I was a plant, and then I looked hke corn, 
I belong to the grass family, as do also corn, wheat, 
and many other plants, and I grow from ten to twenty 
feet high. My stem has many joints, and my leaves 
are long and grass-like. They are pointed at the tips. 

Would you like to know how I became a loaf of 
sugar? From the time I wasa plant to the form in 
which you see me now I went thru many changes. I 
will tell you about them. 

When Iwas a plant I was called sugar cane. I 
grew ona large plantation in the sunny South. A 
southern planter took care of me. At first I was 
planted in a furrow made by aplow. At that time I 
was a little cutting about two feet long. Many of us 
were put into the ground at the same time. Three of 
us were laid side by side. We were put into furrows. 
about seven feet apart. 

I did not grow from a seed, neither did my brothers 
nor my sisters. We were all cutfrom the little canes. 
We grew from buds at the end of thecanes. It did 
not take us long to become plants. 

When we reached our full size, the planter and his 
men came along and cut us down. They seemed to 
know just what todo. Each man had a knife, and he 
knew just how to use it. 

WhenI wasa plant, I needed sugar to make me 
grow. It formed as food in my green cells. This 
sugar makes me sweet and that is why you like me. 
My tops and leaves have but little sugar in them, 
therefore, when I am cut down they are taken off. 
When we are stripped of our tops and leaves, the cut- 
ter throws us into piles. or winrows. Weare then 
ready for the men to come and gather us up for the 
cars. 

If you will get on the train and go with us to the 
mill, you will see how much work it takes to make us 
into sugar. 

When we reach the mill, we are thrown on a moy- 
ing belt. This carries us to the top of the big sugar 
mill. There we fall off the belt between large rollers. 
The rollers themselves are as big around asa hogs- 
head, and very much longer. 

In passing between the rollers all the juice we con- 
tain is squeezed out of us. 

Would you like to know what becomes of our juice? 
If you will godown under the rollers, you will see it 
pouring outin streams. It is very sweet and ofa 
dark color. It now falls into large vats. In these 
vats Iam made white and boiled down to a thick 
sirup. In the end I become sugar. Then I am 
molded into little cubes or loaves and put up into 
barrels and shipped to the market.—New Education 
Readers, Book IV. American Book Co. 
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Picture Lessons for Language and Composition 


This work is intended for Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grade classes. Each picture with lesson may be cut out 
and pasted on heavy paper or stiff card board, and given to the pupils. Pupils may be required to recite 
orally and write out the lessons on paper in turn. A variety of ways may be devised for using the Pictures. 


Frank’s Birthday Present 
Make up a story from this picture calling it Frank's 
Birthday Present. Think it over and then tell it to. 
the class. Afterwards write the story neatly on paper 
for your teacher. 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE, 
Frank Hale—the boy’s name—living in country— 
ten years— 
Birthday—time of year—of month—vacation or 
school time an express package - his Uncle James, 
| The Present—describe it—eager to sail it—mother’s 
/permission. Early morning—mill-pond—two hours— 
| great sport— 
| Message to Uncle—tell what he said in his letter to 
his uncle. 


Driving Horse 


Tell or write a story about this picture according to 
the following 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 


The Boys—their names—James the younger visiting 
his cousin Henry in the country— 
Time—summer—vacation or school time. 
Plays—good times playing together—Henry’s dog— 
its name—color—driving horse—stream—bridge— 
ducks swimming—dog barks— 
At Night—tired—hungry—sleepy. 


Bees 


Write a story about this picture according to the 
following 


SUGGESTIONS. 


The bees little house—called a hive—It is summer 
time—the flowers are in bloom—the bees are busy all 
day—they make honey-comb with sweet honey in it— | 
get the honey from flowers—the honey-comb is made 
|of wax which come from the bee—bees travel many 
miles sometimes to get the sweet juice of flowers— 
Every hive has three kinds of bees; a great many 
| workers, a few drones, and one queen—the queen bee 
stays in the hive and lays eggs—the drones never do 
anything—the workers make the honey and keep the 
hive clean. 


The Pet Lamb 
Look at this picture and read the suggestions fol. 
‘lowing and tell to the class a story about the picture. 


| SUGGESTIONS. 


Little girl who lived in the country—on a large 
farm—six years old—her name—her papa had many 
sheep and some little lambs—the lambs run, and jump, 
and play in the meadow—her papa gave Lizzie a little 
lamb as white as snow—she named it Snow-White— 
Snow-White’s mother was dead—Lizzie fed the lamb 
sweet milk from the cow, the lamb runs to meet 
Lizzie—its wool is soft and white. 
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A Method of Teaching Phonics 


LILIAN H, CANNON, PROVO CITY, UTAH. 

Don’t say, teachers, that the phonic method of 
teaching reading is unpedagogical, giving symbols 
before ideas, etc. ; we all know that, but let us look at 
it from another point of view. Phonics is the only 
method to give to the children in the lower grades 
that will make them independent readers. 

Phonics, properly taught, should not be considered 
reading, but simply as an aid in teaching reading. It 
should be taught at a period entirely separate from 
that of the reading lesson. 

The first step in teaching phonics is to have the 
children recognize words when given phonetically. 
This step mastered will be a wonderful help to the 
children when they try to make out new words for 
themselves. To introduce this work, the teacher 
may tell the children a story pronouncing many of 
the words orally, pointing to the children to tell what 
the words are, then going on with the story with as 
little interruption as possible. In a short time the 
teacher may give commands such as the following 
and have the children perform the action indicated: 

You may s-t-a-n-d. 

You may s-i-t. 

Please bring me a c-u-b. 
Please shut the d-o-r. 

When the children can readily recognize words pro- 
nounced phonetically, the teacher may give them the 
oral and written symbols of the sounds. 

Care should be taken in the selection of sounds in 
order that the children may have those that can 
soon be combined to form many words; a, 0, t, p, h, 
are good sounds for the first ones. 

When the children know these sounds they can 
make out the following words: 

Cat, tap, rat, tat, hat, at, tot, top, rap, rat, hop, hot, 
and perhaps others. The children are able to make 
out more than twice as many words as they have 
sounds. The ratio between the number of words and 
the number of sounds increases very rapidly as more 
sounds are learned. 

There is no interest in the sound itself, so when in- 
troducing one, the teacher must create in it an exter- 
nal interest. Miss Pollard’s system is very helpful in 
this kind of work. The teacher may say to the chil- 
dren, ‘Today I took a bouquet of flowers to my little 
baby nephew. When he saw them he clapped his 
hands and said, o-o-o!”” You may clap your hands 
and say what the baby did. You may whisper what 
the baby said. Think it three times. We will now 
Write what the baby said. You may read it.’ 

The diacritical marks should not be used until the 
children need them for work in the dictionary. 
Phonics are somewhat more difficult to teach when 
the marks are not given, but better results are ob- 
tained in the end. 

The books the children use have not the words in 
them marked, so of what value are the marks to him 
now? Why not let him use his judgment from the 
first as to what sound of the letter a is used in a word. 
When the teacher gives a new sound of one of the 
Vowels, she may tell the children that the letter has 


more than one sound, but it looks the same always. 
After three or four sounds have been memorized’ 
they may be combined to form words, so that the 


‘children from the first may see the value of the 


phonic work. The word may be written on the board 
the children sounding it (mentally), then the children 
may tell what the word is. The main value of the 
phonic work in the lower grades is to give them power 
to make out words, therefore the making out of words 
should be emphasized. 

Soon the children may learn a combination of 
sounds as ate. The teacher may prefix sounds ani the 
children tell rapidly what the words are: slate, bate, 
pate, rate, etc. 

The phonic work may begin as early in the child’s 
school life as reading does. The teacher should see 
that the seatwork after the phonic recitation should 
be application of that lesson. The teacher may pre- 
pare on her hectograph a list of words containing the 
sounds she has just had and the children may make 
them out; or better still she may prepare a hectograph 
reading lesson in which the desired words occur, and 
the children may read their lessons, making out the 
new words for seat work. The teacher may write 
one of the short sounds of the vowels on the board 
and the children may make as many words containing 
that sound as they can. Many new kinds of seat work 
will suggest itself to the teacher if she will bear in 
mind that it should consist of application of the reci- 
tation. 


Teaching Multiplication of 
Decimals in Sixth Grade 


IDA H. LATTA IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


Pupils are supposed to have a thoro knowledge of 
decimals as far as multiplication of decimals. 
Multiply by 3. Ans. x 3 = +%. 
Write -4; as a decimal. Ans. .2. 
Under it place the multiplier 3. Ans. .2 
3 


What was the answer when we multiplied them as 
common fractions? Ans. 
How is ,;4 written asa decimal? Ans. .6. 
Then what must we write underneath our problem 
asananswer? Ans. .6. 
Dose: .2 
x3 


Multiply by 2. Ans. x 2 = 
Write -4;asadecimal. Ans. .4. 


Now place 2 for a multiplier. 


What should the answer be? 
Write this as a decimal. Ans. . 
Now write it for the answer. 
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Multiply by v4. Ans. 
Write as decimals. Ans. .3 


x.4 
What must the answer be? Ans. 4},%; 
Write it as adecimal. Ans. .12. 


Write it as the answer to the problem. Ans. .3 


X.4 
.12 
Give a number of problems like these, as: zi; x +4, 
x 
Turn to the first problem, .2 
x3 
6 


How many decimal places in multiplicand? Ans. 
One. 

How many in multiplier? Ans. None. 

How many in product? Ans. One. 

Turn to second problem. Question in same way. 

Turn to third problem, .3 


x.4 
.12 
How many decimal places in multiplicand? Ans. 
One. In multiplier? Ans. One. In product? Ans. 
Two. 


How many in both multiplier and multiplicand? 
Ans. Two. And how many in product? Ans. Two. 

Continue this questioning thru the rest of the prob- 
lems chosen. 

Then: How many have discovered how I can tell 
how many places to point off in the product? Ans. 
As many as there are decimal places in both multiplier 
and multiplicand. 

From which side of product do we point off? 
From the right. 

Pupils can now easily deduce the following rule, 
which is written on board: 

To multiply decimals, multiply as in whole numbers, 
and from the right of the product, point off as many 
decimuls places, as there are decimal places in both 
multiplier and multiplicand. 

Second method: 


Ans. 


6.24 Multiply a decimal by a decimal. 
x.45 Multiply as tho .45 was a whole number. 
The answer will be 280.80. But .45 is nota 
3120 whole number, but is one-hundredth part of 
2496 the whole number 45, therefore the answer is 
100 times too great, and we must divide it by 
280.80 100, or move the point two places to the left, 


and the answer becomes 2.8080, 


Problem Work for Fourth and 
Fifth Grade Classes 


Suggestions 


All problem work—both oral and written—should 
be given to the pupils to study and perform before 
being taken up in the class recitation. True thought 
work is slow. Time must be allowed for considera- 
tion. The fact that the purpose is to develop the 
power to think, and not to perform a certain number 
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of examples after a model, should never be lost sight 
of. The teacher, in examining the pupil’s work, 
should endeavor to follow the pupil’s thought, and dis. 
cover where it needs strengthening. Many examples 
can be solved in more than one way. The pupils 
should be encouraged to find the different ways and to 
judge which is best and easiest. Whenever pupils are 
unable to hold mentally the conditions of a problem, 
they should be encouraged to picture or diagram it, 
The failure is usually owing to lack of power to pic. 
ture mentally the conditions, rather than the inability 
to see, if the conditions were before them, the re. 
lation. Explaining to a pupil a problem beyond his 
power to solve takes it for granted that he sees the 
conditions, but fails to see the relation. It will often 
be found that if he draws the conditions, he will see 
the relation for himself. He will also gain by this 
means the power and the habit of considering condi. 
tions and relations before processes, which are essen. 
tial to all real mathematical thought. If pupils solve 
one-step problems without difficulty, but fail to solve 
those containing two steps, they should be led up to 
the more difficult ones by simpler ones involving the 
same relations. The reasoning power can only be de. 
veloped on a foundation of clear perceptions. 

We can not expect that all pupils of a class should 
solve the same number of problems, or equally diff. 
cult ones. As far as possible the teacher should guage 
the power of the individual pupils and hold each one 
to what he can do. Each one will then gain power 
gradually thru real thought. 


For Fourth Grade 


1. In each of 5 schoolrooms are 46 pupils; how 
many pupils are in the 5 rooms? 

2. Find how many times 5 dollars is contained in 
1735 dollars. 

3. A train going at the rate of 38 miles an hour 
will go how far in 5 hours? 

4, 280 nuts were divided equally among 5 boys; 
how many nuts did each receive? 

5. 924 pencils are done up in bundles of 6; how 
many bundles are there? 


6. A man divided $174 equally among 4 sons and? | 


daughters; how much did each receive? 

7. In 6 pounds there are 96 ounces; how many 
ounces are there in a pound? 

8. A hogshead contains 63 gallons; how many 
galions do 6 hogsheads contain? 

9. Aman started to walk 400 miles; when he had 
traveled 294 miles, how far had he still to go? 

10. George spent 137 days in the country ; how many 
weeks was he there? 

11. A man earned $800 in a year and spent $609; 
how much did he save? 

12. A man started to travel 900 miles; when he had 
gone 768 miles, how far had he still to go? 

13. One steamboat sailed 924 miles in a week, and 
another sailed 884 miles; how much farther did the 
first boat sail than the second? 

14. If a boy can buy 8 marbles for a cent, how many 
can he buy for 98 cents? 

15. If a hall contains 156 benches, 5 persons on 4 
bench, how many persons are in the hall? 

16. How many pecks are there in 872 quarts? 
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17. Find 4 of 848 peaches. 

18. 8 persons contributed $98 each to a library; how 
much did the library receive? 

19. How much money would a man save in 9 
months, if he saved $18 a month? 

20. 84 is } of what number? 


For Fifth Grade 


1.. A man has a flock 948 sheep; 4% of them are 
black and the rest white. How many white ones has 
he? 

2, A man left $41,040 to his wife and 4 children. 
He left 3% of it to his wife, and the remainder of it to 
be divided equally among his children. How much 
did each receive? 

3. Ifaman can earn $840 in 7 months, how much 
can he earn in 1 month? in a year? 

4, A man bought 40 pounds of butter of one man, 
31 pounds of another, 16 pounds of another, 27 pounds 
of another, and 14 pounds of another. He packed it 
in boxes, each containing 8 pounds; how many boxes 
did it take? 

5. A man hada piece of vloth 108 yards long. He 
cut off 23 yards, and sold the remainder for 25 cents 
a yard; how much did he receive for it? 


6. A dealer bought oranges for 30 cents a dozen and 
sold them for three cents each; what did he gain on 
15 dozen? 

7. Mr. John Carpenter bought of Mr. James Hor- 
ton the following named goods: 2 pounds of coffee at 
32 cents a pound, 1 dozen oranges for 36 cents, 3 pounds 
of steak at 28 cents a pound, 3 cans of tomatoes at 15 
cents each, 1 bushel of potatoes for 92 cents, 6 pounds 
of rice at 9 cents a pound. Make out his bill and 
receipt it. 

8. If a steamer goes 48 miles in 3 hours, how far 
would it go in 8 hours at the same rate? In how many 
ways can you solve this problem? Which is the better 
way? 

9. How many square inches are there in the top of 
a table which is 3 feet long and 2 feet wide? 

10. At 3 cents a square inch what is the cost ofa 
square foot of gold leaf? 

11. Aman having 640 acres of land sold of it to 
one man, & to another, and kept the remainder. 
How many acres were in each of the three parts? 

12. A dealer bought 8 boxes of oranges, each con- 
taining 4 dozen. If he sold them for three cents 
apiece, what did he receive for them? 

13. John spent 170 days in New York; how many 
weeks did he spend there? 

14. If a dealer bought chairs for $8.75 each and sold 
them for $10 each, how much did he gain on a dozen? 

15. What would a dealer receive for a gross of pen- 
cils at 3 cents each? 

16. If aman earns $25 a week and spends $22 a week, 
how many weeks will it take him to save $147? 

17. Ifa man buys land for $4,836, for what price must 
he sell it to gain } of cost? 

18. If a piece of carpet contains 72 square feet and is 
a yard wide, how long is it? 

19. If8 men can do a piece of work in 336 days, how 
long would it take 48 men to do it? 

20. Ifa person traveled 96 miles by train, then walked 
$ as far, how far did he travel in all? 


eograp 


NELLIE MOORE. 


Manufacture of Boots and Shoes 


“The red brick to the mason’s hand, 
The brown earth to the tiller’s, 

The shoe in yours shall wealth command, 
Like fairy Cinderella’s.”—Whittier. 


The poet’s prophecy has certainly been fulfilled in 
the case of Lynn, Mass., which now produces more 


INTERIOR OF A LYNN SHOE FACTORY. 


shoes than any cityin the world. Even before the 
Revolution the shoemukers of Lynn and vicinity were 
so skilfulthat a Boston paper in 1764 asserted that 
women’s shoes made in Lynn were superior to those 
imported from England. 
Parts of a Shoe 

In each pair of well-made shoes, not counting the 
buttons, nails, and thread, there are more than forty 
pieces. As the main parts are shown in the illustra- 
tion the next pair of discarded shoes your children 


PARTS OF A BUTTON SHOE. 


1, Large quarter; 2, vamp; 3, small quarter: 4, button piece, s, drill Maing: 6, 
glove buttun-piece lining; 7, heel lining stay; 8, button stay; 9, top stay; 10, heel 
stiffener; 11, sole lining; 12, inner sole; 13, outer sole; 14, heel lifts (six); 15, steel 
shaok; 16, rand. 


chen Rocheleau’s Great American Industries by A. Flanagan Co., 

‘hicago. 

have to throw away may be utilized by being taken 

apart to see if they can recognize the pieces given. 
The principal parts of a shoe are the uppers, the sole, 
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and the heel stiffening. Your children readily see that 
the vamp covers the front part of the foot, and that 
the large and small quarters encircle the ankle. The 
dictionary will help them to determine the uses of the 
other portions named, if not understood. 


Manufacture 


The sixteen pieces shown in the illustration furnish 
some idea of the cutter’s work. He must plan to get 
the largest number of pieces possible out of each hide, 
to cut the vamp from the most durable portion,and to 
cut it with his pattern so placed as to make the length 
run the right way of the leather, else it will not finish 
well. Instead of hesitating to consider these prob- 
lems, the skilful cutter sees at a glance -what he can 
do to best advantage. He rapidly lays pattern after 
pattern, runs his knife around them and leaves very 
little leather after his cutting. 

The cutting of the bottoms is entirely different from 
that of the uppers, because the stock is heavy and 
hard to work, and needs stronger tools. The insoles 
are usually cut by hand, often with a die the shape of 
the sole, which the workman drives thru the leather 
with a heavy mallet. The outer soles are generally 
cut by machinery. 

Of course the small pieces of the hide can be utilized 
for heels. After the uppers and bottoms are cut the 
scrappy remnants pass to workers who select pieces 
suitable for certain internal parts of boots and shoes. 
Machines multiply these pieces by splitting them. 
Others pare off their edges and shape them for vari- 
ous uses. Wood’s Primer of Political Economy ex- 
plains that ‘‘not even the finest scraps or parings are 
wasted, for they go to a grinding machine where they 
are reduced to powder. This is mixed with a gummy 
substance and pressed into form for filling between 
the soles and for parts not exposed to wear.”’ 

After being cut the pieces goto the sewing room. 
In preparing the uppers for the sole each machine 
does but one thing, so the operator soon acquires the 
skill to work very rapidly. One sews the vamp to the 
quarters, another sews the quarters together, an- 
other makes the buttonholes. Thus the pieces pass 
down the long table to come out a finished upper 
ready for thesole. The various sewing machines are 
usually run by steam, but guided and fed by girls. 

In the third department the so:es and uppers are 


SHOE-MAKING BY MACHINERY. 
From Chase & Clow’'s Stories of Industry, Educational Publishing Co. 


put together and the shoe is complete. This last proc. 
ess requires the greatest skill and the most compli. 
cated machinery. The McKay machine for stitching 
the soles and uppers together is said to huve made 
more changes in the shoe business than any other in. 
vention. It can sew 600 pairs in a day, while the best 
the old-fashioned workman could do was to put to. 
gether the soles and uppers of three dozen pairs. The 
pegging-machine can put pegs into soles at the rate of 
900 a minute. Before the introduction of machinery 
a good workman could turn out one pair of shoes in 
a day. 


Centers of the Industry 


The New England States produce about two-thirds 
of the boots and shoes made in this country. For a 
long time Massachusetts was the center of our shoe in- 
dustry. She is now credited with more tban half the 
factories and output of the entire United States, valued 
at the incomprehensible sum of $260,000,000 annually; 
for this country not only supplies its own market 
but isa large exporter. Within the last few years 
smaller factories have been scattered generally over 
the country, while Rochester, N. Y., Philadelphia, 
and Chicago are becoming prominent centers of this 
industry. Cincinnatiand St. Louis turn out great 
quantities of women’s shoes. 

For a long time the manufacturers of the United 
States took no pains to adapt their styles to the wants 
of countries which import footwear. Lately this mat- 
ter is receiving more attention and in consequence our 
export trade is growing. The United Kingdom ex. 
ports far more boots and shoes than the United 
States, most of which go to her colonies. 


Sources of Information 
t 


Among the inexpensive works, best suited for the 
teacher’s use, besides furnishing valuable informa- 
tion on other industrial subjects, are: 

Rocheleau’s Great American Industries, Book IIL, 
A. Flanagan & Co. 

King’s Geographical Reader, Third Book, Lee & 
Shepard. 

Chase & Clow’s Stories of Industry, Vol. I., Educa- 
tional Publishing Co. 

Wood’s Primer of Political Economy, The Macmil- 
lan Co. 

Don’t let the last title deter you from an examina- 
tion of its strong points outside of the valuable chap- 
ter on the shoe industry. Somehow the very term 
political economy seems to be associated with ponder- 
ous tomes as heavy in thought as in avoirdupois, and 
quite beyond the grade teacher’s needs. The fact is 
every grade teacher can find much help in this study, 
and away at the head of the list of such books, for her 
purpose, is Wood’s recent work that, as its name im- 
plies, is a primer and so makes a good starting point. 

Unfortunately many geographies have no index, s0 
a busy teacher owning several finds no time to sift 
out special subjects from the mass of matter at hand. 
Tilden’s Grammar School Geography, Thos. R. She- 
well & Co., supplies this lack, giving a dozen refer- 
ences to the shoe industry of different countries not 
counting the thirty for leather and leather goods. 
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Elementary Geography 


By Lovise W. Mears, Mooreweap, MINNESOTA. 


This is an infallible rule in regard to geography: 
if pupils or teacher dislike the subject of geography, 
there is something wrong in the teaching. No normal 
person dislikes change of scenery, traveling on land 
and water, mingling with strange and curious people, 
observing various occupations that have to do with 
the welfare of the people, learning of the supplies of 
the earth’s surface and its crust, all of which sustain 
and support man, etc.; and this outlook upon the 
world geography gives. Observation and imagination 
can be guided until there is a pleasure resulting from 
an imaginary journey akin to the real experience. 

In the average home surroundings can be found the 
world in miniature. Emerson has said that the man 
who thoroly knows his own back yard knows the 
universe—or words to that effect. The child who ob- 
serves the brook from its source, past tiny rills, by 
the many entering brooklets, thru whirls and eddies, 
over reefs and bars, and finally to the terminative 
delta, knows a river system. A hill with its slope, 
steep or gradual, tree-covered or barren, typifies in 
miniature the mountain. Interchange of town or 
country products illustrates commerce, while knowl- 
edge of the town government simplifies the under- 
standing of the national plan. Every teacher has 
heard this line of reasoning, and agrees that the 
theory is perfect. Now, if with this close observation 
of home surroundings, can be sandwiched real jour- 
neys, the conditions will be furnished for the imagi- 
nation to take great leaps. 

Travel. 

I believe that the ideal way to study geography 
would be thru travel. Imagine such a Utopian pic- 
ture as a family of children, well endowed mentally 
and physically, being sent around the world with a 
Froebel or an Agassiz as their tutor. Do not question 
further into the conditions, however, as of course de- 
fects can be discovered in the scheme, when viewed 
from other than a geographical standpoint. 


Geography by Pictures. 

The next best thing to traveling thru a country is 
seeing its pictures. And this is an age of pictures! In 
King’s ‘‘Methods and Aids in Geography,’’ the prog- 
ress made in the art of illustrating is clearly de- 
scribed. The importance of appealing to the eye is 
appreciated by business men as well as by psycholo- 
gists. No business has employed pictures to greater 
advantage than have the railroad companies, and 
what is more, they seem to be satisfied with none but 
the best; the ordinary railroad folder is profusely il- 
lustrated with copies of photographs, such as might 
grace a parlor table. The courtesy of these companies 
in distributing illustrated advertising matter places 
views of the world within easy access of any school. 

Pictures give correct impressions in the quickest 
and most pleasing way. Children imbued with an 
interest in gathering pictures for their geography 
work can soon get valuable collections. The Perry 
catalog has a conveniently classified list of geograph- 
ical pictures, 
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Cabinets of Specimens. 


A specimen cabinet can flourish in the humblest 
school. To begin with, children are natural geologists 
and botanists. They need a teacher to direct and ap- 
preciate their research. In addition to their labors in 
the vicinity, specimens from other regions may be 
secured by correspondence with other schools. For 
example, a school in Salem, Mass., would gladly-send 
some specimens showing the stages in the manufac- 
ture of cotton cloth, in exchange for specimens of 
corn. Moss from Florida can be exchanged for nortk 
ern wild flowers, etc. This correspondence between 
schools gives the pupils realistic impressions of dis- 
tant lands. 

The teacher of geography needs the power to give 
clear, correct and simple descriptions. The natural 
teacher can do this, because she is gifted with the 
power to impart her knowledge. All teachers should 
cultivate the faculty of giving graphic descriptions. 

View geography in the light of a preparation for 
travel, and there it an incentive to study. Americans 
are a nation of travelers. No point on earth is too 
far distant or inaccessible to ‘‘Young America’’ in 
this day and age. Contemplate and plan trips whether 
you take them or not. Compare and study advantages 
offered by routes which lead to your destination. For 
practice, let the pupils take an imaginary journey 
from Omaha to San Francisco, selecting the Northern, 
Union or Southern Pacific as their route, telling in 
what respect the route chosen was preferable. 

Teachers should give some of their morning talks 
about children of other lands. You have noticed how 
child-life appeals to children. Such books as ‘‘Seven 
Little Sisters.’’ ‘‘Children of the Cold,” etc., prove 
this. 


Probably every specialist would say for his specialty 
what I would say for geography, that, ‘‘the power to 
teach a little depends upon the power to know a great 
deal.’’ I believe that a teacher of primary geography 
can teach her little ones more skilfully if she has 
studied geography and astronomy.—School Education. 


Study of a Brook 


L. H. BAILEY }N CORNELL NATURE STUDY QUARTERLY. 


A brook is the best of subjects for nature-study. It 
is near and dear to every child. It is a world in itself. 
It is an epitome of the nature in which we live. In 
miniature, it illustrates the forces which have shaped 
much of the earth’s surface. Day by day and century 
by century it carries its burden of earth-waste and 
lays it down in the quiet places. Always beginning 
and never ceasing, it does its work as slowly and as 
quietly as the drifting of the years. It is a scene of 
life and activity. It reflects the sky. It is kissed by 
the sun. It is caressed by the winds. The minnows 
play in the pools. The soft weeds grow in the shal- 
lows. The grass and the dandelions lie on its sunny 
banks.. The moss and fern are sheltered in the nooks. 
It comes one knows not whence; it flows one knows 
not whither. It awakens the desire of exploration. It 
is a realm of mysteries. It typifies the flood of life. 
It goes ‘‘on forever.’’ 

In many ways can the brook be made an adjunct of 
the school-room. One teacher or one grade may study 
its physiography; another its birds; another may plat 
it. Or one teacher or one grade may devote a month 
or a term to one phase of it. Thus the brook may be 
made the center of a life-theme. 
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cience Experiments— 
Refraction 


By a Plate 


Experiment.—Fill with water a clear glass bottle 
that has flat sides and cork it. Place the bottle upon 
a red-ink line drawn upon a sheet of paper. The line 
should project beyond the bottom of the bottle, as 
shown in the figure. Look obliquely downward thru 
the bottle at the line. The 
rays that pass from B to fy 
the eye are bent as they a 
pass from the bottle to the if 
air at c; the part of the 
line that is under the bot- 
tle is apparently displaced. 
Instead of appearing at its 
true position, it appears in 
the direction of Ec, the 
direction from which the 
light enters the eye, and B seems to be at b. 


If you 
have a thick paper-weight of clear glass, use it as you 


did the bottle of water. 
called refraction. 

What other cases of refraction by water have you 
seen? 

What instances of refraction by glass have you seen? 


This bending of the ray is 


When light passes obliquely from one medium to an- 
other, it generally suffers a change of direction, and is 
said to be refracted. 

By a Prism 


A prism is a transparent body with two retracting 
plane surfaces that are not parallel. 


THE SPECTRUM. 


Experiment. Let a beam of sunlight fall upon a 
glass prism, and receive the light, after it has emerged, 
upon a screen of white paper or cloth, as shown in the 
figure. The effect may be hightened by darkening 
the room. 
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How many colors do you see upon the screen? 
Call the colored band thus formed a solar spectrum. 
The separation of the blended rays of light in this way 

is called the dispersion of light. 

What color is produced by the rays that are refract. 
ed the most? 


What color is produced by the rays that are re. 
fracted the least? 

The ether-waves that produce the effects of different 
color differ only in wave-length. 

The ether-waves that produce violet color are the 
shortest and are, therefore, refracted the most. 

The ether-waves that produce red color are the 
longest and are, therefore, refracted the least. 

There are, ina beam of sunlight, rays of shorter 
wave-length than those of the violet. They cannot 
produce vision and, therefore, are not light. They 
are called ultra-violet rays. They may be detected by 
a photographic plate. 

There are, ina beam of sunlight, rays of greater 
wave-length than those of the red. ‘They cannot pro- 
duce vision and, therefore, are not light. They are 
called ultra-red or ‘‘obscure heat’’ rays. They may be 
detected by a thermometer. 

What is the color of sunlight? 

How do the colors of the spectrum compare with 
those of the rainbow? 

What is the refracting substance that gives rise toa 
rainbow? 

By a Lens 
A lens is a transparent body with two refracting 


surfaces, one or both of which are curved. 
Where have you ever seen a lens? 


Fic. 91. 
Experiment.—Hold a pocket lens or a reading-glass 


in the sun’s rays, and in such a position as to produce 
the brightest possible spot upon a sheet of paper. 


Why is this spot so bright? : 
The points at which the refracted rays converge is 


called the focus of the lens. 


Hold you hand at the focus of the lens. 


What effect do you 
notice? 

Blacken a spot on 
.the paper with lead 
pencil or soot, and 
hold the spot at the 
focus. Try thus to 
ignite the paper. 

Explain the heating 
effect of such a lens 
thus used. 

Look thru the lens 
at this page. 

Do you notice any 


Fic. 90. 
Has the light been refracted? 
Whith of the rays constituting the beam have been 


refracted the most? Which the least? 


change in the appar- 
Fia. 92. ent size of the letters? 
Such a iens thus used producesa............ effect. 
Can you explain this effect of the lens? ; 
Examine the lens and find out whether it is thicker 


at the edges or at the center. 
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Are all lenses alike in this respect? 
A lens that is thickest at the center is a converging 
le 


1 


ns. 
A lens that is thickest at the edges is a diverging 


ens. 
To which of these classes does a reading glass be- 
long? 

r magnifying-glass? 

The large object-lenses of an opera-glass? 

The small eye-lenses of an opera-glass? 

Are spectacle lenses converging or diverging? Ex- 
amine as many as you can.—First Lessons in Physical 
Science. Butler Sheldon & Co. 


School Garden Studies 


In the general movement toward active education 
manual training, cooking, and sewing have made 
rapid progress toward assured positions‘in the curric- 
ulum, while the most wholesome and educative work 
of all, work in the fresh air and sunshine, with the 
soil and growing things, practical gardening, has 
lagged behind. In Europe, according to Mr. Clapp, 
there are eighty-one thousand school gardens from 
Sweden to Switzerland. As longago as 1887 a decree 
was passed in France by which no vlan of a school 
building could be accepted unless a school garden was 
attached. ‘‘The absence of the school garden is the 
most radical defect in our elementary education,’’ says 
Mr. Clapp. 

The form a school garden should take, the things 
planted in it, and the sphere of its influence in the 
education of a neighborhood must, of course, vary 
with local needs and conditions. Where home gar- 
dens are lacking or neglected, nothing can so awaken 
the children to the resources and possibilities of life 
and nature. In one case over 80 per cent of the chil- 
dren started gardens of their own at home, and many 
of the parents, mostly foreigners, sought information 
thru the teachers as to where seeds and garden sup- 
plies could be obtained. 

Even where home gardens are all that could be 
wished or desired, the school garden can furnish op- 
portunities for such class lessons in soils, soil prepa- 
ration, and fertilization, methods of planting seeds, 
methods of propagating fruit and forest trees by seeds, 
cuttings, buds, grafts, and layers, as will be described 
under those topics,—pruning, thinning fruit, insects, 
and fungous diseases. A wild-flower garden along 
one fence with a fernery in a shady corner will afford 
instruction as to the whole life story of these plants 
and supply nature study and drawing material, always 
fresh and near at hand, without the necessity of tres- 
passing on private grounds or robbing waysides. 

Ido not wish to be understood as advocating any 
serious encroachment by the school garden on the 
play grounds. Trees are not only ornaments but ad- 
ditions to play-grounds and might well be selected 
with some regard to instructive and pleasing variety 
and especially to attracting birds. A list that might 
meet these requirements will differ greatly with soil, 
locality, and available space. The list that I would 
select, conditions being favorable, might be the fol- 
lowing, in order; that is, if room was sufficient for 
but one, take the first, if sufficient for three, the first 
three, and so on. 

1. Mulberry. 

2. Asiatic Wild Apple, Pyrus 7. Hickory Nut. 
baccata, with the Euro- 8. Black Walnut. 
pean Wild Apple, P, 9. Butternut. 
malus, planted beside it 10. An Oak. 
or grafted to one of the 11. White Pine. 
main branches. 12. NativeWildCrabAp’le 

3. Hackberry. 13, Sassafras, 

4. Red Cedar. 14. Tulip Tree. 

5. Black Cherry. 15, Sycamore. 

6. One of the improved chest- 16. Soft Maple. 
nuts. Paragon, Numbo,ori7. Hemlock. 
Parry’s Giant. 18. Larch. 


19. A Spruce. 
20. A few White Birches. 23. Linden. 
21. Purple Beech. 24, An Ash. 


There is apt to be so much monotony in street and 
public park planting that the school garden may well 
contain trees that are less commonly seen. 

For the fruit garden we should have one, or several, 
if there is room, of each of the standard fruits—peach, 
pear, plum, apple, quince, grape, cherry—the best for 
the locality ; or several varieties may be grafted into 
one tree, for experiments in cross-pollination. A 
number of the bush fruits—raspberries, blackber- 
ries, currants, gooseberries, and strawberries—might 
furnish instructive materials, but it should be re- 
membered that they ripen during the summer vaca- 
tion and hence belong more properly in the home 
gardens. 

The schocl grounds often afford opportunities for 
landscape gardening. Flowers may be arranged in 
harmonious and pleasing combinations of color and 
against suitable backgrounds of shrubbery. The 
trees may be grouped naturally to form artistic pic- 
tures. The building, if practicable, can be covered 
with woodbine and ampelopsis, with wistarias and 
bignonias, actinidias and honeysuckles interspersed, 
and with climbing roses trained about the lower win- 
dows. “Thus the school may be made an attractive 
place, supply material for practical instruction, 
and at the same time elevate the taste of acommunity. 

The school garden can also supply ethical culture 
where it is most needed. A small fraction of the 
community, with uncultivated tastes and with little 


22. A Locust. 


SCHOOL GARDEN. 
George Putman School, Roxbury, Mass. 
(From Nature Study and Life. Ginn & Co.) 


regard for the rights of others, may practically render 
impossible its best horticultural development. It 
may seem to some like flying in the face of Providence 
to plant fruits in the school garden, but this is just 
the thing todo. Itis the only rational way of ‘“‘tak- 
ing the bull by the horns.’’ One school, within my 
knowledge, in which this theory was given a trial 
raised peaches, and the children sold them to buy 
books for the school library. Nota peach was stolen. 
In another school in which a similar experiment is be- 
ing tried the juvenile vandalism that made pursuit 
of horticulture almost impossible disappeared com- 
pletely after the first year. 

Wherever possible, besides the general features ae- 
scribed, each|child should be given a plot, where he can 
plant whatever he pleases. This will serve to develop 
individuality, and the condition of the plot will be 
the natural index of what a child knows and is able to 
do by himself.—Nature Study and Life. Ginn & Go. 
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A Calendar of the Spring 
Flowers 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS. 


March 22. 
March 25. 


Skunk Cabbage. Sywplocarpus fetidus, 
Hepatica. Hepatica triloba. 

March 29. Spring Beauty. Claytonia virginica. 

March 29. Windflower, Anemone. (Species not 
described in Gray's School Botany. ) 

April 5. Spring Cress. Cardamine rhomboidea. 

The above dates refer to the time the first blossom 
in each species was observed this spring. These are 
the pioneers of their kind. 

Skunk cabbage, the earliest spring flower, pushes 
its purple hood, mottled with yellow, only part way 
above the ground, blossoming before its leaves appear 
and when the snow has scarcely melted. This hood 
protects the flowers which are borne on a spike or 
spadix, as in the Jack-in-the-pulpit. It is a perennial 
herb growing in moist grounds. It has a strong 
odor like the onion, a very thick root-stock, bearing 
long coarse fibrous roots, and a cluster of very large 
heart-shaped leaves. 

The hepatica also blossoms before its new leaves ap- 
pear, tho the last year’s leaves, thick and three-lobed, 
persist thru the winter. The flowers and roots spring 
from the fibrous root on hairy stems. The flower stem 
bears three small green ieaves so close to the flower as 
to be mistaken at first sight for a calyx. The flowers 
when in full bloom are almost an inch in diameter and 
range in color from white thru pink and lavender 
to blue and even violet. The sepals vary in number 
from 6 to 12. The hepatica is found only in the woods 
and on dry ground. The earliest blossoms appear on 
south slopes and to the south of trees, exposed to the 
sun and protected from the coldest winds, so that 
going toward the south you fail to find any flowers, 


Cabbage, 


but turning to the north you discover them, short- 
stemmed, cuddling down among the leaves. Its early 
appearance, variety of color and faint, sweet odor 
make this dainty flower a favorite with those who 
visit the woods early enough to make its acquaintance. 

The spring-beauty sends up from a small, deep tuber 
a stem so tender that it lies recumbent, bearing a pair 
of long, slender leaves and a loose cluster of rose-col- 


ored flowers. The five-petaled corolla is veined with 
deeper color and is % in. in diameter. The sepals are 
only two. The spring-beauty blooms profusely in 
moist, open woods, spreading over the ground in 
tangled masses. 

Anemone. This is the earliest of the anemones, and 
one of the most beautiful. Tne root is fibrous and 
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perennial. The leaves spring both from the root and 
and from the stem. The stem leaves occur only at the 
base of the flower stalks, and the number of leaflets 
decreases up the stem, as shown in the illustration. 
The flowers are snowy and % in. across, and sepals 
number from 5 to 8. The tall (6 to 10 in.), slender 
stem and nodding flowers, moving with the slightest 
breeze give it the name windflower. The plants are 
seldom found solitary; they cover large areas in the 
dry woods. The delicate blossoms, long stems and 


fern-like leaves make it an ideal flower for bouquets. 

Spring cress grows by streams, or in damp places. 
‘The earliest variety is about 6 in. high, with pink 
flowers. The later varieties are taller and white. 
The clustered blossoms have four sepals and four 
petals arranged in the form of a cross, as in mustard, 
to which family it belongs. 


To Tame a Bird 


No creature is more jealous or sensitive than a 
bird, says Olive Thorn Miller. It is easy, however, 
to win the heart of almost any bird, and without 
starving him and making him think he has mastered 
you. Simply talk to him a good deal. Place his cage 
near you, on your desk or work table, and retain his 
choicest dainty to give to him with your own fingers. 
Let him know that he can never have that particular 
thing unless he takes it from you, and he will soon 
learn, if you are patient and do not disconcert him by 
fixing your eyes upon him. After this he will more 
readily take it from your lips; and then when you let 
him out of his cage, after first excitement is over, he 
willcome to you, especially if you have acall you 
have accustomed him to, and accept the dainty from 
you while free. As soon as he becomes really con- 
vinced that you will not hurt him, or try to catch 
him, or interfere in any way with’ his liberty, he will 
give way to his boundless curiosity about you; he will 
pull your hair, pick at your eyes, and give you as 
much of his company as you desire.—Sel. 


Special Days. 
Suggestions for Bird Day 


° 

° 


A Bird Day exercise, in order to have much value 
educationally, should be largely the result of the 
pupils’ previous work, and should not be the mere 
repetition of a prepared program taken verbatim from 
some paper or leaflet. It1is, ot course, better to have 
the pupils recite this leaflet or list of statements than 
it would be to have it ground out of a phonograph. 
The program should be prepared by the pupils under 
direction of the teacher. 

The following general suggestions are offered :— 

1. The first observance of this day by a school it 
would be well to have some pupil read Senator Hoar’s 
petition of the birds to the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts: 


PETITION OF THE BIRDS. 


Written by Senator Hoar to the Massachusetts 
Legislature. 


The petition which was instrumental in getting the 
law passed, prohibiting the wearing of song and insec- 
tivorous birds on women’s hats, was written by Sen- 
ator Hoar. The petition read as follows:— 


To the Great and General Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts: We, the song birds of 
Massachusetts and their playfellows, make this our 
humble petition. We know more about you than you 
think we do. We know how good you are. We have 
hopped about the roofs and looked in at your win- 
dows of the houses you have built for poor and sick 
and hungry people, and little lame and deaf and blind 
children. We have built our nests in the trees and 
sung many a song as we fiew about the gardens and 
parks you have made so beautiful for your children, 
especially your poor children to play in. Every year 
we fly a great way over the country, keeping all the 
time where the sun is bright and warm. And we 
know that whenever youdo anything the other peo- 
ple all over this great land between the seas and the 
Great Lakes find it out, and pretty soon will try to do 
the same. We know. We know. 

We are Americans just the same as youare. Some 
of us, like you, came across the great sea. But most 
of the birds like us have lived here a long while; and 
the birds like us welcomed your fathers when they 
came here many, many years ago. Our fathers and 
mothers have always done their best to please your 
fathers and mothers. 

Now we havea sad story to tell you. Thoughtless 
or bad people are trying to destroy us. They kill us 
because our feathers are beautiful. Even pretty and 
sweet girls, who we should think would be our best 
friends, kill our brothers and children so that they 
may wear our plumage on their hats. Sometimes 
people kill us for mere wautonness. Cruel boys des- 
troy our nests and steal our eggs and our young ones. 
People with guns and snares lie in wait to kill us; as 
if the place for a bird were notin the sky, alive, but 
ina shop window orin a glass case. If this goes on 
much longer all our song birds will be gone. Already 
we are told in some other countries that used to be 
fullof birds, they are now almost gone. Even the 
nightingales are being killed in Italy. 
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Now we humbly pray that you will stop all this and 
will save us from this sad fate. You have already 
made a law that no one shall killa harmless song 
bird or destroy our nests or our eggs. Will you please 
make another one that no one shall wear our feathers, 
so that no one shall kill us to get them? We want 
them all ourselves. Your pretty girls are pretty 
enough without them. Weare told that itisas easy 
for you to do it as for a blackbird to whistle. 

If you will, we know how to pay you a hundred 
times over. We will teach your children to keep 
themselves clean and neat. We will show them how 
to live together in peace and love and to agree as we 
do in our nests. We will bnild pretty houses which 
you will like to see. We will play about your garden 
and flower beds—ourselves like flowers on wings, 
without any cost to you. We will destroy the wicked 
insects and worms that spoil your cherries and cur- 
rants and plums and apples and roses. We will give 
you our best songs, and make the spring more beauti- 
ful and the summer sweeter to you. Every June 
morning when you go out into the field, oriole and 
bluebird and blackbird and bobolink will fly after you 
and make the day more delightful to you. And when 
you go home tired after sundown, vesper sparrow will 
tell you how grateful we are. When you sit down on 
your porch after dark, fifebird and hermit thrush and 
wood thrush will sing to vou; and even whip-poor- 
will will cheer you up alittle. We know where we 
are safe. Ina little while all the birds will come to 
live in Massachusetts again, and everybody who loves 
music will like to make a summer home with you. 
The signers are :— 


Brown Thrasher, Woodpecker, Chewink, 
Robert o’ Lincoln, Pigeon Woodpecker, Vireo, - 
Hermit Thrush, Indigo Bird, Oriole, 
Vesper Sparrow, Yellowthroat, Blackbird, 
Robin Redbreast, Wilson’s Thrush, Fifebird 
Song Sparrow, Chickadee, Wren, 
Scarlet Tanager, Kingbird, . Linnet, 
Summer Redbird, Swallow, Pewee, 
Blue Heron, Cedar Bird, Phoebe, 
Humming Bird, Cowbird, Yoke Bird, 
Yellowbird. Martin, Lark, 
Whip-poor- will, Veery, Sandpiper, 
Water Wagtail. 


It should be noted that the result of this petition 
was the passage of a law by the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts forbidding the wearing of parts of wild birds. 
A bill forbidding the transportation of feathers or the 
skins of birds from one state to another was also in- 
troduced by Senator Hoar in the United States Senate. 

2. At this first exercise it would be well to have 
read ‘Our New Neighbors at Ponkapog,*’ by T. B. 
Aldrich. 

3. The best essays that have been- written by the 
pupils during their preliminary study may be given. 
If the school has not made this preliminary study, 
select subjects and have essays written according to 
the directions already given,allowing as much time 
as possible for original observations. 

4. Have recitationsfrom the poets. These will add 
a peculiar charm to the occasion. A short list of 
suitable poems will be given. Many others may be 
found in a book called *‘Voices of the Speechless,”’ 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The works of John Burroughs, Bradford - Torrey, 
Maurice Thompson, Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, and Dr. 
C. C. Abbott abound in passages which are excellent 
for recitation. It is surprising how familiar the best- 
known novelists have been and are with birds. In 


appreciation of them they are second only to the 
poets. Charles Reade’s description of the lark’s song 
in the mines of Australia, in ‘‘Never Too Late to 
Mend,”’ is an inspiring recitation. 

5. Short quotations from well known authors 
should be given, if possible, by every pupil in the 
school.—Bird Day. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


For Closing Exercise 
NELLIE W. FORD IN SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


Procession of the Months 


January 


Over the ice and over the snow 
Comes January, the Eskimo, 
In furry white from crown to toe 
He never minds tho’ chill winds blow. 


February 


February’s a Scotchman, 
A bonnie Scotchman bold, 

He always makes the best of things 
When days are short and cold. 


March 


Brave March must be an Englishman, 
He blusters and he scolds, 

Yet tenderly against his heart 
The first spring flowers he holds. 


April 


I’m sure that April’s Irish, 

Her gown’s so bright and green; 
And, tho’ a tear is in her eye, 

She smiles, sweet Mavourneen. 


May 
Sweet May, I think is German, 
Who gathers posies fair, 
And wear the fragrant blossoms 
Upon her shining hair. 


June 


June is a bright French maiden 
With fingers quick and deft, 
And in each spot she visits 
Her handiwork is left. 


July 


July is young America, 
Hot-headed, but no shirk, 

For not a month in all the year 
Does more or better work. 


August 


Bold August is a Spaniard, 

His smile is warm and bright, 
But fearful is his anger, 

And his frown is dark as night. 


September 


September is a Dutchman, 
Who counts his generous store 

And smiles to find his gains each year, 
Greater than e’er before. 


October 


October is a Gypsy queen, 
She wears a robe of red, 

And o’er her mantle flecked with brown 
Are golden symbols spread. 


November 
November is a Puritan 
Of somber dress and mien, 


And yet he has a thankful heart 
As every year is seen. 


December. 


Dear, precious, old December, 
All lands would claim thy charms, 
Who bears across the smiling earth 
The Christ-child in thy arms. 
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: Hints to Teachers. 


Profitable Seat Work 

When requested to write on this subject I felt like 
saving, ‘‘There is nothing new under the sun.’’ How- 
ever, a reiteration of what is old may prove helpful to 
some. 

The following list of material is almost unlimited in 
its possibilities: Lead pencils for writing, drawing 
and tracing, colored pencils for coloring, paper for 
writing, drawing and cutting, tissue or onion paper 
for tracing, alphabet cards, word cards, number cards, 
cardboard circles, squares, triangles and oblongs, 
sticks of different lengths, scissors, corn, pegs or split 
beans for tracing on lines and designing, slated cloth 
and foot rulers. 

Alphabet, word and number cards can be obtained 
at a very reasonable price if several teachers in a city 
or township unite in having them printed. After the 
type is set the printer will make a thousand copies 
nearly as cheap as a hundred. These cards should 
have the same word, letter or number printed on each 
side. The words in the first part of the reader, or 
whatever ones taught first, are perhaps the most help- 
ful. These are very useful as seat work after a reci- 
tation in fixing the form of the word in the child’s 
mind. Later they can be used to form sentences if 
periods and interrogations marks are provided. 

Cardboard circles, etc.,can be cut by the local printer, 
but the best colors will likely be obtained by ordering 
from a special dealer in school supplies. These are 
useful in drawing and form study, and they can be 
used in connection with number work. 

The cost of colored pencils ranges from one cent per 
box to a much higher price, owing to the quality, and 
these give the children more pleasure than almost any 
other kind of material used in seat work. 

For writing and cutting a good quality of paper is 
best, but it is not absolutely necessary. Go toa print- 
ing office, select any grade of paper you wish and have 
itcut any convenient size. For the first attempts in 
cutting, old newspapers will answer if nothing better 
can be afforded. . 

Tracing on tissue paper affords the children much 
pleasure and provides occupation for many periods of 
seat work at little cost. Onion paper is better but 
more expensive. You can now get a good quality of 
tcilet paper, unperforated, for five cents a roll. This 
you can cut in any length you desire. 

School scissors cost about a dollara dozen. Do not 
be afraid of those with sharp points. They cut much 
better than blunt pointed ones, and there is compara- 
tively little danger of a child hurting himself or his 
‘neighbor. At first children may be taught to cut fol- 

lowing lines. Give some easy picture to be cut out. 
You will probably find in the first attempt the picture 
very much mutilated, but this only shows how much 
the little hands need training. This work can be fol- 
lowed by free-hand cutting after the children have 
gained more skill in handling the scissors and have a 
better idea of form. Perseverance will, after a while, 
bring good results, not the least of which is the chil- 
dren’s happiness in being able to make something. 

Should you give the children paper and scissors and 
only say, ‘‘Cut this,’’ it will be cut, but not in the way 
you wish, perhaps. Specific directions must be given, 
and the first work done under the direct supervision 
of the teacher. Later the children can be left to do 
this work alone. Better not attempt anything than 
for the children to do the work carelessly or unthink- 
ingly. Too many careless habits will be formed, let 
the teacher strive as hard as she can to avoid it. The 
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children may be discouraged if too difficult work is 
given at first. Lead them step by step, increasing the 
difficulties gradually. Children can bring seed catalogs 
and cut out pictures of fruit, flowers, leaves and plants 
when most interested in those subjects. Give old 
newspapers and magazines and let them cut the pic- 
tures out. The best cuttings may be saved and pasted 
in scrap books. In the country schools, the larger 
pupils will be glad to help the little ones paste, some 
rainy day. 

Outlining with pegs or corn is an aid in form study. 
Common shoe pegs cost but little. These can be col- 
ored with either diamond dye or Easter egg coloring 
which makes them more attractive to the children. 

Colored sticks of different length can be obtained 
from almost any dealer in school supplies for about 
thirty cents per box. one box containing enough to 
supply an ordinary school. These can be profitably 
used in designing and also in connection with number 
work. After the children have been taught to meas- 
ure, they can be left alone to find the length of each 
stick, finding cards in the box of number cards to ex- 
press the different lengths. If care is not taken the 
children will place these cards upside down. But they 
can be taught to recognize and handle these number 
cards properly before their muscles can be trained to 
make the figures. After the first step is gained, teach 
them to place two sticks with the ends touching and 
find cards to express the length of each stick and also 
the length of both together. By and by they may 
learn to recognize the length without the use of the 
ruler. Let the children tell you the combinations on 
their desks, and when this work becomes easy, it is a 
natural step to have them use the signs + and = where 
they have been saying the words. After the children 
understand the meaning of the word ‘‘equal,” they 
will enjoy finding equal things, as two cards, two 
grains of corn, etc., and placing them side by side on 
their desks with the sign between. However, I should 
not care to have the children use the signs ‘during 
their first year. The latter work is better suited to 
second grade. 

If corn is soaked over night, the children with 
needles and thread can string it, alternating the colors 
to illustrate some number idea. 

The underlying motive of all seat work should be to 
enhance the thought of the recitation. The old saying, 
‘‘A poor excuse is better than none,’’ may be true as 
applied to busy work, because material given simply 
to keep the children employed may be better than to 
let them be idle, but this 1s not a wise thing to do. 
The teacher who does not think out and plan her seat 
work as conscientiously as her recitations is certainly 
not doing her duty to the children committed to her 
charge. 

Any recitation, reading, writing numbers, history, 
literature, or whatever it be, may be supplemented by 
some seat work that enhances the thought. For ex- 
ample, when our children are to be taught some 
special form in writing, dip a piece of crayon in water 
and write the letter or word on each child’s desk. Let 
him cover the lines with shelled corn, split beans or 
shoe pegs. The teacher may write the word on manilla 
paper and let the children trace it on tissue paper; 
they can prick the word; it can be written on the board 


by the teacher with white crayon, the children tracing 
it with colored crayon. 

Slated cloth can be purchased at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per yard. This is three feet wide, 
and can be cut the same size of the desks. The chil- 
dren write on it with chalk. This gives a much freer 
movement than pencil and paper. 

To aid in form work and drawing, let the children 
lay on their desks their cardboard circles, squares, 
etc., in designs to make borders, or let them trace 
around them with lead pencil on paper, and then prick 
the outline. Let them lay the cards on the desks and 
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place pegs, grains or seeds around them and then re- 
move the cardboard without spoiling the design. Let 
the children draw around their tablets calling them 
picture frames, putting a picture in each frame. Let 
them think of as many things as possible shaped like 
their tablets and try to draw them. Draw around the 
tablets and cut out the forms. Make designs with the 
cuttings, following a pattern on the board. Make free- 
hand cuttings of the forms as soon as possible. It 
will be easy to study out other ways of using these 
tablets. 

Phonics afford an infinite amount and variety of 
seat work. In connection with this subject let the 
children use their letter and word cards. Following a 
reading lesson the children can find in the boxes of 
word cards the new words of the lesson. Trace on 
tissue or onion paper the picture, or part of the pic- 
ture, connected with the lesscn. Should the picture 
in the book not be suitable for this work, one for each 
child can be prepared on the hektograph. Let the 
pupils trace these pictures, prick the outline, cut them 
out or color them. 

Each season brings certain studies every. one of 
which suggests its own seat work. In autumn when 
studying leaves, provide each child with a leaf, let 
him draw around it and prick the outline; draw 
around and color it; draw the leaf and put in veins; 
cut a leaf from red, yellow or green paper, and paste 
on paper of another color; draw a leaf free-hand; 
write or trace the word leaf; tind the word leaf among 
the word cards. Tell the story of ‘‘The Anxious Leaf,’’ 
and let the children tear the tree on which the little 
leaf grew. Other stories can be illustrated by tearing, 
cutting, and drawing. 

In connection with Thanksgiving, draw and cut a 
ship calling it the Mayflower; draw log houses with 
sticks; draw and cut pictures of Pilgrims, old-fashioned 
cradle, spinning-wheel, Indian wigwam, canoe, bow 
and arrow, etc. Drawa turkey, cut a turkey from 
paper, following lines; cut a turkey free-hand; draw a 
dish of cranberries and color the’ berries; draw, cut 
and color pumpkins, potatoes, apples and other fruit to 
be had for Thanksgiving dinner. Draw a basket and 
play it is one to be filled for a sick or poor person on 
Thanksgiving day. Should you teach the song, ‘‘Over 
the River and Thru the Wood,”’ let the children illus- 
trate it by cutting or drawing a sleigh, the horse, the 
woods, grandfather’s barn, the house, and the pump- 
kin pies. Almostany song taught primary pupils will 
suggest similar seat work. 

In connection with the Christmas season, draw, 
color and make free-hand cutting of stockings, Christ- 
mas trees, candles and presents to put on the tree. 
Draw and colora spray of holly. Make a free-hand 
cutting of a holly leaf. Trace on tissue paper a pic- 
ture of a shepherd, sheep, camel andastar. Make 
free-hand cutting of the sheepand the camel. Cut 
out a picture of the star. Write or trace the word 
Christmas. 

At Easter time illustrate with pencil, crayon and 
scissors any idea of awakening life, as butterflies and 
cocoons, a twig with buds, the early spring flowers, 
the grass, and the returning birds. Draw an Easter 
lily. Cut out a yellow chicken, cut the broken shell, 


cut Easter eggs from paper and color with colored 
pencils. 

Too much of any one kind of work is not good for 
children, because when work becomes monotonous 
the interest is lost and it is done carelessly. Tedious 
work, and that which calls for too close application, 
makes the children nervous, and should not be given, 

Much care should be taken to teach the children to 
do their seat work properly. When you consider how 
much time the children spend in their seats, does it 
not seem as important to do this work carefully as to 
recite correctly? In beginning the use of a vew ma. 
terial, a recitation period might profitably be spent in 
simply overseeing this work, especially at the begin. 
ning of the year. ‘The directions for the seat work 
should be given definitely in order that no time may 
be lost by pupils who do not know what to do.—L. Q,, 
in Educator-Journal. 


Bringing Things Home 


J. SIMPKINS. 

Do not forget to hitch the Nebular Hypothesis to 
the present by showing the children that the earth is 
still partly in a gaseous form. The air is a part of the 
earth and is still a gas. 

Bring the distant ocean home by showing that it 
once rolled its billows where your school house now 
stands. 

Look at the pictures in your geography, of the in- 
habitants of the deep; then go out to the stone quarry 
or gravel pit and bring in some fossils of the inhabi- 
tants that once swarmed the ocean where you now 
stand. 

Locate the present sargasso seas, then bring in a 
piece of black shale and tell the children that it was 
probably formed by a sargasso sea near home. 

Read about the elephants of Asia and Africa, but do 
not forget to speak of those that once lived where 
your school house now is. The remains of thousands 
have been found in North America. 

When you teach that Greenland is covered with an 
ice-sheet, do not forget to add that that is the rem- 
nant of the glacier that once covered a large part of 
North America and possibly buried the place where 
you now stand a thousand feet under ice. 

Open your new geography, locate the Laurentian 
mountains; then go out on the school grounds and 
bring in a glacial pebble or boulder and say: ‘‘Chil- 
dren, here is a piece of the Laurentian mountains 
brought down to us by the ice.”’ 

After interesting the children in the Esquimaux, 
don’t forget to tell the children that the Esquimaux 
once lived here. 

When speaking of the flood mentioned in the Bible, 
point out the evidences of a flood within sight of your 
school house. 

Teach that clay is made of decomposed rock, then 
bring in a crumbling stone and illustrate your state- 
ment. 

The ability to ‘‘bring things home”’ in teaching is @ 
habit of thinking that is easily acquired and tends to 
bring instruction down out of the air. 
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The Late Archb. Corrigan. 


Few prelates of the Catholic church 
in America achieved the distinction 
that fell to his grace Michael Augus- 
tine Corrigan, late archbishop of New 
York. Of Irish parentage, he was born 
in Newark, N. J., Aug. 17, 1839. His 
father being in possession of a prosper- 
ous grocery business determined to give 
his son a liberal education. At the wish 
of his mother he was sent to St. Mary’s 
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college at Wilmington, Del., then con- 
ducted by Viear General Reilly. From 
there he went to St. Mary’s college at 
Emmettsburg, Md., and at once took a 
leading place in his classes. 

He was graduated in 1859 and soon 
after he sailed for Europe’ with 
the intention of entering the North 
American college at Rome to study for 
the priesthood. He was one of the 
twelve students who entered when the 
college was opened. His progress was 
so rapid that as soon as the doors were 
thrown open he won a number of med- 
als in competition, free to the students 
of the Propaganda and the Trish and 
Greek colleges. 

He was ordained by Cardinal Patvizi in 
the Lateran Basilica on Sept. 19, 1863, 
a year before the close of his theologi- 
cal studies. In 1864 the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity was conferred upon him. 
When he returned to his native land a 
few months later Archbishop James 
Roosevelt Bayley, then bishop of New- 
ark, appointed him professor of dog- 
matic theology and sacred seripture at 
Seton Hall college. 

Soon after he was made vice-presi- 
dent of the college, and in 1868 he sue- 
ceeded Bishop MeQuaid as president. In 
March, 1873, he -was made bishop of 
Newark upon the recommendation of 
Bishop. Bayley, who had been made 
archbishop and transferred to the see 
of Baltimore. 

In September, 1880, Pope Leo ele- 

' vated Bishop Corrigan to the office of 
coadjutor archbishop of the archdiocese 
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of New York with the right of succes- 
sion in the archiepiscopate to Cardinal 
McCloskey. Upon the death of the lat- 
ter prelate in 1886 Dr. Corrigan was in- 
stalled archbishop. 


NEW SCHOOL BOARDS. 


In an important letter recently sent 
out to the clergy of the Milwaukee dio- 
cese, Archbishop Katzer announce the 
establishment of a system of deaneries 
and the organization of diocesan and 
local school boards. He says in part: 

For two reasons I wish to revive the 
organization of deaneries. For years I 
have been thinking of establishing a 
uniform school system and for this end 
creating a diocesan school board and 
local school boards. Besides, I have 
convinced myself during the past years 
that it is morally impossible for the 
bishop to make the visitatio canonica 
personally according to the law of the 
church. The natural representatives of 
the bishop for ‘this visitation, in my 
opinion, are the deans, as is the case in 
other countries. This visitation the 
Rey. deans will make every year in May 
or June according to form contained 
in a pamphlet issued by the American 
Ecclesiastical Review. In regard to the 
diocesan school-board, I herewith in- 
form all priests that as the first steps 
towards a uniform system and the or- 
ganization of a diocesan school board, 
T decree that in every deanery a school- 
board be established, the president of 
which shall be the dean, and the secre- 
tary of which shall be elected from and 
by the priests assigned to each deanery, 
and that in every congregation a paro- 
chial school-board be established, the 
Rev. rector being president and the oth- 
er members to be chosen from the laity; 
these parochial school-boards shall be 
subject to the school-board of the deanery, 
and the school-boards of the several 
deaneries shall be subject to the dio- 
cesan school-board. Regulations and 
other details will be communicated lat- 
er. In the meantime, it shall be the 
duty of the deans and secretaries to be 
present at least at the annual examin- 
ations of the schools within their dis- 
trict, and to report to me the results 
and they as well as all other priests are 
invited to offer suggestions for a uni- 
form plan of studies and class books 
and for the general improvement in 
whatever concerns the efficiency of our 
schools. The Rev. Deans will therefore 
call a meeting of the Rev. fathers as- 
signed to their deanery before May 
15th, 1902, and proceed forthwith to or- 
ganize. I hope to be able to establish 
the diocesan school-board after my re- 
tam. * * 


EASTERN SUMMER SCHIIOOL. 


The Catholic Summer School 
America, which is permanently loeat- 
ed at Cliff Haven, N. Y., on the historic 
shore of Lake Champlain, near Platts- 
burg, has plans for several new build- 
ings, to be erected before the coming 
session, which, this year, will extend 
over a period of nine weeks, from July 
6 to Sept. 5. The syllabus of studies 
and lectures is now being prepared, un- 
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der the direction of Rev. Thomas Me- 
Millan, of the Paulist Fathers, Fifty- 
ninth street and Ninth avenue, New 
York city, who is the chairman of the 
board of studies. It will be issued soon 
and will contain a complete list of 
speakers and subjects. 

special course in philosophical stu- 
dies will be conducted by Rey. ‘F. P. 
Siegfried of St. Charles’ seminary, 
Overbrook, Pa., assisted by Rev. Thom- 
as O’Brien, S. J., St. Francis Xavier 
college, New York city, and Dr. James 
Fox, from the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., and special studies 
in literature will be in charge of Dy. 
Conde B. Pallen and Rev. Hugh T. 
Henry. 

Plans for a comprehensive treatment 
of the Middle Ages from different 
points of view have been arranged by 
Rev. D. J. MeMahon, D.'D., of New 
York city. The object is to present 
historical research up to date, in six 
courses of lectures dealing with the 
popes, the ru‘ers, the philosophers, the 
writers, saints and sages. The lectures 
o.1 these topics will be given by Rey. 
William Livingston, New York; Right 
Rev. Msgr. Loughlin, D. D., Philadel- 
phia; Very Rev. D. J. Kennedy, O. P., 
Somerset, O.; Rev. Tiomas I. Gasson, 
S. J., Boston; Dr. Conde B. Pallen 
New York, and Dr. Charles P. Neill, 
who holds the Bannigan chair of po- 
litical economy at the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

Some notable events in American 
history will be presented by Thomas 
A. Mullen, Boston, and other names on 
the list of speakers are: Ton. Thom- 
as B. Connery, commissioner of the 
New York Board of Education; James 
A. Rooney, editorial staff of The Brook- 
lyn Eagle; Thomas P. Garland, A. M., 
Harvard; P. Vincent Crowne, Ph. D., 
University of Pennsylvania Rey. Thos. 
F. Burke, C. S. P., of the Paulist Fath- 
ers, and Thomas Swit, editor of The 
Union, Ottawa, Canada. 


Publishers’ Notices. 

Great as have been the recent im- 
provements in school house architect- 
ure and in the sanitary arrangements 
for school houses, they have not begun 
to keep pace with the marvelous im- 
provements which have been made in 
the construction of school desks. 

There recently came to our notice 
something decidedly new in the line of 
adjustable desks; it is manufactured 
by Thomas Kane & Co, Works, of Ra- 
cine, Wis., and is called the “Either- 
side”—(so called because it can be ad- 
justed from either side). 

In addition to the fact that this is 
the most elegantly finished piece of 
school furniture that we have ever seen, 
the striking feature of the desk is the 
ease with which it can be adjusted and 
in the fact that after the adjustment 
has been made the desk is as rigid and 
as solid as a stationary desk. The ad- 
justable feature consists of two solid 
rods or shafts passing entirely through 
the desk from side’to side. On the 
ends of the rods are cogs which trun on 
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corresponding cogs on the main cast- 
ings, so that both sides are raised or 
lowered simultaneously and_ evenly. 
The rods above mentioned serve not 
only for the purpose of adjustment but 
as braces, giving the desk great 
strength and rigidity. 

The question as to how high or how 
low the desk and seat should be ad- 
justed is not left to the caprice of the 
janitor nor to the whim of the pupils; 
a measuring-gauge is used, which is 
constructed on scientific principles, and 
by means of which the teacher can in- 
stantly determine how high the seat 
should be, to accommodate the pupil; 
she simply gives the janitor a memor- 
andum of the required adjustment and 
he does the rest—when the school is 
not in session. : 

* 

Narcure Strupy anp Lire. By Clif- 
ton EF. Hodge, Assistant Professor of 
Physiology and Neurology in Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass. With an 
introduction by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 
12mo. Cloth. 514 pages. Tlustrated. 
List price, $1.50. Grim & Co. Boston. 

One of the most notable nature-study 
books now published. It has twice 
formed the basis for nature-study 
courses in the Clark University Sum- 
mer School; it has further stood the 
more practical test of teachers’ insti- 
tutes in various states; and, finally, its 
most important suggestions have been 
tried thoroughly in the schoolroom. 
The work contains the results of five 
years’ special study. In the point of 
view, in the selection of the subject- 
matter, and.in the presentation of 
methods of conducting the work, this 
book marks a definite advance over 
other publications on the subject. 

& 

Psycnotocy. prac- 
tical Manual for Colleges, Normal and 
High Schools, presenting the Facts 
and Principles of Mental Analysis in 
the Form of Simple Illustrations and 
Experiments. By Lightner Witmer, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
University of Pennsylvania.  8vo. 
Cloth, 277 pages. 8 charts.  II- 
lustrated. List price, $1.50. Grini «& 
Co. Boston. 

This is a notable work on psychology, 
-—a mannual modern in method, adapt- 
ed to the needs of beginners in colleges 
and in high and normal schools. The 
facts and fundamental principles of 
psychology are presented in clear, pre- 
cise, and, as far as possible, non-tech- 
nical language. Experiments, which 
the student is required to perform, are 
described so explicitly that they may 
be performed without much supplemen- 
tary assistance from the _ instructor. 
Complicated and costly apparatus is 
not necessary. In fact, all the experi- 
ments can, with few exceptions, be per- 
formed without any apparatus. To 
attain this object, in the neighborhood 
of forty specially prepared charts are 
bound in with the manual and serve 
as material with which the student may 
perform the experiments required. Ac- 
companying the experiments are ex- 


planations giving a complete exposition 
of the generalizations and theories of 
psychology involved. Forty-three dia- 
grams in the text assist the comprehen- 
sion of the psychological and physio- 
logical principles. 

2 

Tue following is a list of the educa- 
tional books which Rand, McNally & 
Company will bring out this spring. 
Teachers will be interested in the vari- 
ety of subjects presented, and in the 
new series of supplementary readers 
under the attractive title, “The Canter- 
bury Classies.” 

We are glad to note the large num- 
ber of supplementary readers, especial- 
ly those suitable for use in the primary 
grades, of which there seems to be such 
a dearth in the educational lists of to- 
day. They are as follows :— 

The Canterbury Classics. Edited 
under the general supervision of Kath- 
arine Lee Bates, Professor of English 
Literature in Wellesley College. Viz.: 

“Rab and His Friends, and other 
Dog Stories, ’by Dr. John Brown. 
Edited by C. W. French.  Tlustrated 
by MacDonall. 

“The Gold Bug.” by Edgar Allan 
Poe. Edited by Theda Gildemeister. 
Tllustrated by Widney. 

“The Cricket on the Hearth,” by 
Charles Dickens. Edited by George B. 
Aiton. Tllustrated by Widney. 

“The King of the Golden River,” by 
John Ruskin. Edited by Katherine 
Lee Bates. Tllustrated by Thompson. 

“Norse Stories,” by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. Edited by Katherine Lee 
Bates. Tllustrated by Wright. 

“A Child’s Garden of Verses.” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson.  Tllustrated 
by the Misses Squire and Mars. 

“The Sunbonnet Babiet®’ Primer,” by 
Enlalie Osgood Grover. - Tllustrated by 
Miss Corbett. 

“Eskimo Stories,” by Mary E. Smith. 
TInstrated by Brown. 

New Century Readers by Grades, 
Book T. Book VITT. 

“Language through Nature, Litera- 
ture. and Art.” by Miss H. A. Perdue 
and Miss S. E. Griswold.  Tllustrated. 

“English Composition. Based on Lit- 
erary Models.” by Rose M. Kavana and 
Dr. Arthur Beattv. Tllustrated. 

“TTand-Loom Weaving.” by Mattie’ 
P. Todd. THlustrated. 

“A  Rird Calendar.” by Clarence 
Moores Weed. 

“A Flower Calendar,” by Clarence 
Moores Weed. 

* 


Cononnn Days. By 


Tucie TD. 


Welsh  -Edueational Pub. Co.. Chiea- 
ro. T]lustrated. 240 pp. Price, 50 
rents, 


Among all the stories of Colonial 
devs there are only a very few which 
venture outside the honndaries of New 
Fneland. The early history of New 
Fneland is remarkably interestine. it 
is true; but eaually so is that of Vir- 
einia and Maryland, and it is a pity 
that Ameriean ehildren should not be 
eonelly familiar with it. This new set 
of Colonial tales, therefore, needs no 
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further justification for being, since 
the scene of the stories is laid in Vip. 
ginia, Carolina, Maryland and Georgia, 
The language and sentence structure 
are admirably suited for beginners 
while the illustrations will delight th. 
home of any child or teacher, too, for 
that matter. 

Four American Expiorers. By 
Nellie F. Kingsley. Werner School 
Book Company, Chicago. Tllustrated, 
271 pp. Cloth. 50 cents. 

This lates addition to “The Four 
Great American Series” is of the same 
excellence that has characterized all 
previous volumes of the series. Here 
we find treated in an interesting and 
instructive manner the lives and labors 
ot Lewis, Clark, Fremond and Kane. 
Considering the comparatively little at- 
tention which our school histories giv: 
to these daring men and their impor- 
tant contributions to the geography of 
the far West and Northwest, the book 
will undoubtedly meet with a warm 
welcome. Stories of exploration and 
adventure are always intensely inter- 
esting to young people and here they 
have it in its best form, without any 
denation from historical accuracy or 
geographical fact. 


Bishop Spalding’s Jubilee. 

Commenting upon the recent. silver 
jubilee celebration of Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Spalding of Peoria, The Ave Maria 
says: 

Silver jubilees of all sorts are com- 
mon enough, but rarely do such ocea- 
sions excite general interest or more 
than local enthusiasm. The twenty- 
fifth anniversary of. the consecration of 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Spalding, however, 
is a notable exception. The influence 
of his voice and pen has been so bene- 
ficent and far-reaching, he is so widely 
known and so highly esteemed, it was 
but natural that his silver jubilee 


should be regarded as an event of un-° 


usual interest and observed with more 


than ordinary enthusiasm. It drew to- ' 


gether from all parts of the United 
States a large number of eminent 
priests and prelates, all eager to offer 
their congratulations and good wishes; 
and from distant lands came greetings 
no less cordial, and felicitations no less 
sincere. 

It is not always the case that men 
are held in highest esteem and most be- 
loved where they are best known. No- 
where, however, are the worth and work 
of Bishop Spalding more thoroughly 
appreciated than in the fair city of 
Peoria, whose name is forever associ 
ated with his own, and where for a 
quarter of a century his presence and 
example have been an inspiration and 
a benediction. By his books the Bish- 
op has multiplied himself, and in in- 
numerable places outside of the city 
and diocese of Peoria they take his per- 
sonal place, enunciating the highest 
truths, teaching the most needful les- 
sons, inspiring the noblest enthusiasm. 
Let us hope that an influence so great 
and so ennobling may be exerted for 
many years to come. 
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Events of the Month in Review. 


Political, Economic, Religious and Educational. 


CATHEDRAL AT ST. PIERRE, 


a of the worst catastrophes re- 
corded in history took place on 
the island of Martinique on Thursday, 
May 8. A volcanic eruption of Mount 


- Pelee, wiped out the 30,000 inhabitants 


of the city of St. Pierre, situated at the 
foot of the voleano, not over 500 people 
escaping all told. In other parts of the 
island at least 5,000 met death. It all 
happened in five minutes time, a sud- 
den and terrifying rain of fire, suffoca- 
tion, incineration—death. the 
island of St. Vincent, just to the 
south of Martinique, thousands have 
met death. The voleano of Soufriere 
ls Neruption, a cloud of dust and ashes 
filing the air for hundreds of miles and 
its impossible to approach the island. 

The island of Martinique belongs to 
the Windward group of the West In- 
dies, It is southeast by south of Cuba 
and just off the northeast coast of 
South America. It is a French posses- 
sion, The island of St. Vincent is 
south of it and belongs to England. 
The population of the island of Mar- 
tinque is almost entirely Catholic. 
French is the language spoken. The 
diocese of St. Pierre is suffragan to 

meau, France, the bishop being Rt. 

ey. Jules Warmene. There are 55 
Priests on the island and a Catholic pop- 
ulation of 175,000. Bishop Carmene is 
how in France. 


Rescuing parties were not able to ap- 
proach St. Pierre until Monday and 
they found St. Pierre a chaos of silent 
horror. The faint outlines of streets 
are filled with billows of viscid mud 
and sulphurous lava, silently heaving 
in enormous bubbles, which as_ they 
break bring to the surface the charred 
bodies of the human beings the hideous 
brew has swallowed and disgorged. 
Above wheel huge carrion birds, not 
daring to descend into so terrible a 
scene of nature’s malignity, while at 
sea the overfed sharks revel in acres of 
floating and dismembered corpses: 
Over all hangs a nerve-torturing  si- 
lenee, foreing the unwilling throat to 
scream aloud lest brain should reel and 
sanity be lost in the agony of terror. 

It is not only that charred and con- 
torted bodies are at every step, it is 
not that here is seen a family stricken 
as they fled from the home, it is not 
only the child and the grandparent side 
by side in a hideous death, it is the un- 
imaginable suffering of that death, the 
staring eyeball, with the eyelid almost 
invariably burned through, the expand- 
ed nostril and the torture expressed in 
the rigid pose of death which show 
that 30,000 people within one short 
half hour suffered to a degree that none 
know and endured physical and men- 
tal torments which none can paint. 


Congress has completed two pieces 
of legislation to which it has devoted 2 
good deal of time,—the Chinese Exclu- 
sion bill and the Oleomargarine bill. 
Upon the first, the fact that the law 
was about to expire hastened a com- 
promise, as otherwise there would have 
been an interval during which the en- 
tranee of Chinese could not have been 
legally prevented. The conference be- 
tween committees of the two houses re- 
sulted in the acceptance of the measure 
in practically the form in which it 
passed the Senate, with the important 
exception that the provision in the 
Senate bill, which limited the operation 
of the new law to the interval before 
the expiration of the treaty with China 
in 1904, was stricken out. The new 
law applies to all the dependencies, pre- 
vents the Chinese now in them from 
going to the mainland, and requires 
their registration. The differences on 
the Oleomargarine bill ended in the ae- 
ceptance by the Senate of the House 
amendments. 

* # 

The outlook for interoceanic canal 
legislation is not encouraging. 

Such small measure of life as_ re- 
mained in the Smp Subsidy bill has 
been snuffed out by the Steamship 
Trust. 

If the leaders in the House permit 
the bill for new states to be taken up, 
it will be passed there; but the predic- 
tion is made that the Senate will not 
accept the bill because it is thought 
that the six new Senators would be 
Democrats. 

The debate in the Senate on the bill 
for the administration of the Philip- 
pines is participated in chiefly by the 
Democratic senators, and takes the 
form, for the most part, of vehement 
denunciation of General Chaffee, Gen- 
eral Funston, General Smith, and other 
officers who have had a hand in the mil- 
itary operations. 

* 
The Sampson-Sechley controversy is 
ended as far as Sampson is concerned, 
for that notable figure of the Spanish 
War died at his home in Washington, © 
on Tuesday, May 6. The immediate 
cause of his death was a severe cerebral 
hemorrhage. Admiral Sampson was 
born in 1840. His father was a farm 
laborer, and it was mainly through his 
own efforts that he aequired an eduea- 
tion. He entered the Naval Academy 
in 1857, and served with distinetion as 
lieutenant and lieutenant-commander 
in the Civil War. At the outbreak of 
the Spanish war he was a captain, but 
was made acting rear-admiral by Pres- 
ident McKinley. The controversy that 
has raged around the naval battle of 
Santiago and the respective merits of 
Sampson and Schley is one of the bit- 
terest themes that has for many years 
agitated the American public. It is 
said that Sampson’s health and spirits 
were much affected by the attacks of 
unfriendly critics. 
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copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of papcr. 
Send for circulars and samples 


ot work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & 32 .Neow York. 


HEADACHF 


A Sour Stomach 
A Sallow Complexion ‘ 


All proceed from imperfect di- 
gestion. It’s easy to acquire 


PERFECT digestion by using { 
Murray’s 
Charcoal 
Tablets. 


At all druggists, or mailed on 
receipt of price. 25c. per box. 
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The Queen Regent of Spain yields 
the throne to her son on May 17. The 
crowning of the young king will be at- 
tended with considerable ceremonies. 

* * * 


The high prices of all kinds of meats, 
particularly beef, have been much dis- 
cussed 1 nthe publie prints for the past 
week or two. There are all kinds of 
remedies proposed, and Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox is reported to be investigat- 
ing the proceedings of the meat trust 
to see if that combination is running 
afoul of the law. In view of the ex- 
orbitant prices the public has to pay 
for meat, the statement of Patrick 
Cudahy, one of the big packers in Mil- 
waukee, is exceedingly interesting. He 
is reported as saying that there never 
was a time when the price of meat to 
the consumer was as low, in compari- 
son with the cost of the live animal, 
as at present. 

* 

The telescoping of naphtha tank cars 
on the Panhandle Railroad near Pitts- 
burg, May 12, was followed by the igni- 
tion of the naphtha by an open switeh 


lamp. Over twenty persons are dead 
and nearly fifty are dying. Besides 
these nearly 250 others are badly 


burned or.otherwise injured. 


MAP 


New Township Maps of the Following States: 


INCHES 
40 x 58 
Minnesota........ 40x 58 
Wisconsin 40 x 58 


INCHES 


Pennsylvania .... OO X 40 

60 x 40 
North Dakota 60 x 40 


Write to.any First-Class School Supply House, or to 


The McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Publishers 
STANDARD SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY, Chicago, Western Agents. 


* 

; A provisional strike was inaugurated 
in the anthracite districts of Pennsy). 
vania Monday, May 12—approximate. 
ly 140,000 men and boys stopping work 
to await the decision of the convention 
of union delegates at Hazelton May 1; 

In every instance, President Mitchell 
says, the order to suspend operations 
has been obeyed and about 20,000 ming 
workers are out in the Lebigh district, 
50,000 in the Schuylkill field and 60. 
000 in the Lackawanna and Wyoming 
regions. 

Later reports indicate that there js 
much sentiment among the delegates 
against continuing the strike. 

* 


Despite the extreme care and cay. 
tion used by the government at Wash: 
ington in dealing with the Moros in the 
Philippines, we have at last come to 
blows with that fierce and fanatical 
tribe. The Moros are Mohammedans 
of a much more warlike nature than 
the rest of the Filipinos. Their relig. 
ion is largely responsible for their 
ferocity, for it promises heayen to the 
Moro who dies killing Christians. 


Another notable American died this 
month in the person of Bret Harte, 
novelist, poet and writer of western 
tales, who had been for a long time a 
resident of England. 

% 


The first Cuban Congress met last 
week in Havana. The Senate is com 
posed of twenty-four members, the 
House of sixty-three. The actual work 
of the Senate, which is similar to that 
of the United States Senate, will begin 
early, because there will be appoint: 
ments to confirm and treaties to ratify. 

# 


The court whieh recently tried 
Brigadier-General Smith at Manila for 
his orders, issued to Major Waller, to 
“kill and burn” on his march across 
Samar, has acquitted that General. 
This information has been received by: 
Secretary Root in a message from Gen- 
eral Chaffee. The President, as he ap- 


fin Ideal Book List for Gatholic 
Commercial Branches 


schools Teaching 


Office Methods and Practical Bookkeeping 
Modern Business Speller 

New Business Arithmetic 

Lyons’ Commercial Law 

Lessons in Pitman Phonography 
Complete Touch Typewriter Instructor 


These are only a few of the books we have that would interest you. We make a 
specialtv of books adapted to Catholic schools. 
our books are widely used. Write us fully of your wants for next year’s bouks. We 
shall be glad to confer with you. 


We study their needs, and as a result 


24 Adams Street 
CHICAGO. 


POWERS & LYONS 


1188 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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pointed the court which tried General 
Smith, is the reviewing authority, and 
he can either approve or disapprove the 
verdict. 


Revolutionary movements in Latin 
Amercian countries are usually regard- 
ed with somewhat languid interest, 
which is attributable to the fact that 
it but rarely happens that any real 
principles are involved in them. Or- 
dinarily, the spectacle is nothing 
more significant than that of a 
would-be dictator trying to oust 
an actual one. Just at present, 
three revolutionary disturbances are in 
progress. The Columbian revolution, 
which now has continued with varying 
fortunes for three years, has grown 
suddenly in vigor. The insurgents 
have won several victories over the gov- 
ernment troops and have captured Rio 
Hacha. It should be added that the 
government explains that its troops 
evacuated Rio Hacha “because of its 
unhealthy condition.” The Venezuela 
revolutionists have defeated the gov- 
ernment troops in a_ pitched battle, 
mortally wounding one government 
general and taking another prisoner. 
Finally, at least finally for the present 
—a revolution has suddenly broken out 
in Hayti and the Congress which had 
assembled to elect a successor to Presi- 
dent Sam has been upset. At present 
the revolutionists appear to be in con- 
trol. The Santo Domingo revolution 
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which occurred earlier in the month 
has also terminated in a complete vic- 
tory for the revolutionists. 

& 


The Boer generals and the other del- 
egates are still busy visiting the seat- 
tered Boer commandoes, and collecting 
their views upon the terms of peace. All 
reports of their action are premature 
and unauthorized, but a general meet- 
ing has been arranged for in the 
Transvaal at Vereeniging, on the 25th 
of May, at which a final decision is ex- 
pected. Meanwhile military opera- 
tions, while not altogether suspended, 
are going on upon so moderate a scale 
as to indicate a purpose to give the 
commandoes a fair chance to express 
themselves. The general outlook is be- 
lieved to be hopeful, but the belief rests 
upon an impression rather than any 
known facts. The two matters regard- 
ing which disagreement is most likely 
are the treatment of the Cape “rebels” 
and the proposed Crown government. 
The fighting Transvaalers and Free 
Staters will not willingly leave their 
Cape allies to the tender mercies of 
treason courts, 

* # 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau and the 
French ministry appear to have won a 
big victory over the opposition in 
Franee. On Sunday, April 27, there 
was a large increase in the votes cast 
over those at the preceding general 
election, and the total amounted to 
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more than 8,000,000. Four hundred 


and fourteen deputies out of a total 
of 591 were elected at the first ballot. 
Of these 320 had been members of the 
chambers of deputies and ninety-four 
were new members. Of the deputies re- 
turned 250 are ministerialists and 164 
anti-ministerialists. 


Church and School Affairs: 


- The beautiful new chapel of the Sa- 

cred Heart at Mt. St. Joseph’s, Du- 
buque, Ia., was dedicated Wednesday, 
April 30, with solemnities befitting the 
oceasion. 

The dimensions of the chapel are 
115x51. The altars, statuary pillars 
and pews are Romanesque in architeec- 
ture, the altars and pillars being con- 
structed of white marble. Five thou- 
sand pieces of architectural stueco 
tinted in stone grey, ornamented the 
walls. That nature’s harmonies are al- 
ways perfect, is manifest in the con- 
stant changing of color on the walls 
caused by the shifting of the sun’s rays 
throughout the day on the amber-col- 
ored glass windows, of which there are 
thirty-two, twenty in the nave and 
twelve in the cloister. 

The new college has been erected for 
the exclusive use -of the senior pupils 
who wish to pursue a collegiate or a 
special course in edueation. This 
building, in connection with the acad- 
emy’ and @onservatory, cost in the 
neighborhood of $250,000, 


GUC 


To Parochial Schools: 


We MANWFACTURE 
Adjustable Book Covers 


FOR OUTSIDE PROTECTION TO THE TEXT BOOKS 


Pure Leatherette, 
proof and Cerm Proof.... 


Water- 


Self Binders 


For repairing broken and weakened bindings and 
for fastening in loosened leaves . . 


Transparent Paper 


For mending torn leaves without destroying the 
legibility of the printing ..... 


THESE ARTICLES COMPRISE THE..... 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM OF PRESERVING BOOKS” 
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In USE in OVER 1400 School 
Boards and Parochial Schools 
for the past 19 YEARS..... 


are subject to Daily Wear, Tear and Handling, last fro 
for Replenishing New Books. Samples Free. 


We can give Hundreds of References showing that by using the above “System” you can make your Text Books, which 
m 40 Per Cent. to 60 Per Cent. Longer, and Reduce Annual Outlay 


P, QO. BOX 643. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CoO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The new academy of the Dominican 
Sisters at Rockwell, Iowa, was dedi- 
cated with impressive ceremonies April 
24. Mother Emily, superior-general of 
the Dominican nuns of Sinsinawa; 
Mother Bonaventure, assistant super- 
ior, and also Mother Veronica, of Fari- 
bault, Minn., were present to partici- 
pate in dedicatory services of their aca- 
demy. The new academy is one of the 
grandest institutions in the diocese, 
costing over $25,000. Besides being a 
parochial school, it accommodates 
boarders, and parents will find here ev- 
ery advantage for their children to 
receive a solid and religious education. 


In 
Bottles, 
Jugs, 
Kegs, 

and 


A meeting of the German Catholic 
pastors, Milwaukee, was held recently 
at which an important step regarding 
the language question in the German 
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Catholic parochial schools was take 
Hereafter the catechism in the schook 
will be taught in the English and Ge. 
man languages. Heretofore it has beg 


taught in German. 


Rumor has it that Queen Margherit 
of Italy has decided to take the ye 
The press comments to the following 
effect: 

Dowager Queen Margherita may }y 
come a religieuse more readily than tly 
Royal Princess Elizabeth of Pruggiy 
aunt of the Emperor William, who ; 
about to go to Rome for confirmatio, 
by the Pope, because the former quee 
of Italy has always been a devout mem. 
ber of the Church, and has been one of 
the leaders i nthe movement for a 
conciliation between the Vatican ani 
the quirinal. 


NAZ— 


Barrels, 


Haney School Furniture Qo, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Write to us for prices on the 


best Inks for your School. 


DIAMOND INK CO., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Faultless and Standard Av. 
DESIGN, 
PERFECT IN: 


Write for Circulars and Price List. Lib. 


tomatic Desks. 


| FINISH. 


NOISELESS IN OPERATION. 


eral Terms to Agents. 


BY 


A STANDARD WORK ON SCHOOLHOUSE DESIGNING AND PLANNING, IN WHICH EVERY 
ESSENTIAL DETAIL OF SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION IS TREATED 


Every School Board Should Consult this Book Before Planning New Work 


Mr. WHEEL WRIGHT is the acknowledged authority in this country on schoolhouse designing and planning. His book 
is the most complete treatise upon the subject which has ever been published. It has been unqualifiedly indorsed by the 
Educational Press of the country. 


Price Delivered, $5.5 
OVER 240 ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BEST ROGERS & MANSON, Publishers, 


TYPES OF MODERN SCHOOLHOUSES 85 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 


Agents Wanted forthe Parker Lucky Curve Foun- 
tain Pen. 


* 


Write to-day tor full infor- 
mation. Beautiful Catalogue 
and 6-inch Aluminum Paper 
Cutter and Rule mailed on- 
receipt of stamps to any 
prospective agent or pur- 
chaser of a Fountain Pen. 


PARKER PEN CO.. 92 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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Contracts have been awarded for the 
erection of three large additions to the 
German Catholic Orphan asylum, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to cost $150,000. Work on 
the excavations will be commenced at 
once, and the additions are to be com- 
pleted in six months. 

* * * 


Forty-five of the Catholic students of 
the University of California received 
holy communion in a body at the quar- 
ter-past nine o’clock Mass in St. Jo- 
seph’s church, Berkeley, on Low Sun- 
day. After Mass breakfast was served 
at the Presentation Convent. 

& 


The Catholic pupils attending the 
different public schools in Lockport, N. 
Y., have protested against remaining in 
class rooms during the recitation of the 
prayers and have asserted their rights 
by refusing to enter class until after 
prayers have been said. 

# 

The value of coolness and discipline 
in trying emergencies was admirably 
exemplified in the conduct of the Notre 
Dame Sisters of Alameda, who were 
aroused in the early morning hours re- 
cently to find the convent aflame. With- 
out panic or confusion the sleeping pu- 
pils in the dormitories were awakened 
and conducted to places of safety. The 
fire which, under different cireum- 
stances, might have proved disactrous 
to both life and property, was quickly 
controlled and extinguished without 
doing any great damage. 
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Among the new rules promulgated by 
Archbishop Keane for the diocese of 
Dubuque, are the following: 

All Catholic parents are obliged to 
send children to parochial schools, un- 
less at home or in other Catholic 
schools they take care of their Chris- 
tian education; or on account of some 
sufficient reason approved of by the 
archbishop they are allowed to send 
them to other schools. 

The catechism of the council of Bal- 
timore shall be used in all schools. 

* 
The will of the Rev. Father Hugh 


Lane, the late rector of St. Theresa’s 
chureh, Philadelphia, who died on Sat- 


‘urday, April 5, was admitted to pro- 


bate April 9. A personal estate of $104,- 
000 is devised to the Little Sisters of 
the Poor, St. John’s Orphan asylum 
and several smaller institutions. His 
library is bequeathed to the Catholic 
Historical Society. 

+ & 

Building operations on the convent 
for the Sisters of St. Joseph having 
charge of St. Francis Xavier’s paro- 
chial school, Rochester, N. Y., have 
just been begun. The convent will ad- 
join the church on Bay street, and will 
ultimately be used for school purposes. 
The parochial residence has been re- 
moved and will be fitted up for society 
meeting rooms. When the convent is 
completed a new parochial residence 
will be built. Father Wetzel, the ree- 
tor, intends to begin a new church as 
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soon as the present building plans have 
been carried out. It is expected that 
the new convent will be ready for oc- 
cupaney by Sept. 1. 

# 

The Sisters of Mercy shall have been 
fifty years in Connecticut on May 11. 
On that day and the following day, 
1,852 nuns from St. Xaxier’s Convent, 
Providence, R. I., were sent to Hart- 
ford and New Haven to make founda- 
tions. 

The Rev. John Zaum, S. J., has been 
appointed rpesident of St. Ignatius’ 
College, Cleveland, Ohio. He was for 
six years president of Canisius Col- 
lege, Buffalo, from 1891 to 1897, and 
has been recently professor of English 
and director of the students’ sodality in 
Cleveland. 


2 


Mother Agatha of the Sisters of 
Charity of Chicago, died May 5 after’ 
an illness of three months. She was 
75 years old. Mother Agatha began 
her religious work Dee. 13, 1844. She 
was born in Ireland Sept. 3, 1826, and 
came to this country with her parents 
in 1835. Eleanor Hurley was her name 
in the world. After her novitiate she 
taught in St. Mary’s academy, Dubu- 
que; Postosi, Wis.; Davenport, Iowa 
City and Muscatine. She was sent to 
Chicago in 1867 and opened St. Aloy- 
sius’ school Aug. 6. oMther Agatha 
celebrated her golden jubilee in De- 
cember, 189-4. 


THe Norma Course 


By Joun W. Turts and H. E. Hott. 


A systematic, progressive, and complete series of 


Barnes’ 


Shorthand Lessons 


music books, suited to every grade and variety of school 
ard class instruction in vocal music. Full series of Read- 
’ ers, Alternate Readers, Charts, and Supplementary Pub- 
lications. Send for list. 


“The Course has been in use in this city ever since 
you first published it, and I have never had any desire to 
change to any other course. Children never tire of it, 
but, on the other hand, become ever more attached to it. 
I consider that the high musical standing of this com- 
munity among the younger generation is due to the fact 


idence schools.”—Emory P. RusseLi, Director of Music 
in the public schools of Providence and in the Rhode 
Island State Normal School. 


that the Normal Music Course is taught in the Prov- | 


Representative Cities in the Middle West using 
The Normal Music Course: 


Wisconsin—Madison, Lake Geneva, Portage, Menomonie, 
Sheboygan Falls. MicuicaAN—Jackson, Benton Harbor, 
Dowagiac, Plainwell, West Bay City, Marquette. Kan- 
sas—Topeka, Wichita, Fort Scott. Missouri—Kansas 
City, Carthage, Chillicothe, Hannibal, Trenton, Sedalia. 
ILLInols-- Springfield, Bloomington, Alton, Decatur, 
Danville, Jacksonville, Waukegan, E. St. Louis, Streator, 

tawa, Paris, Cairo, Galesburg. NEBRAsKA—Omaha, 
South Omaha, Grand Island. Iowa—Sioux City, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Glenwood, Independence, Marshalltown. IN- 
DIANA—Evansville, South Bend. 


. Barnes’ Abridged Instructor, Price, postpaid, - - — - 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


BY THE WORD METHOD. 


New presentation of Benn Pitman Phonography. Quickly 
Learned! Easily Read! Rapidly Written! ‘The Best for 
Court, Convention or Amanuensis Reporting. Stenographers 
can read and transcribe each other’s notes. Price, $1.25. 

“Worthy of general use.’’—Wm. J. Milne, Pres. of New York 
State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 

“IT read and write six systems of shorthand, but I have yet to see 
the work on shorthand that can compare with your Shorthand Les- 
sons.’’"—M.Whitemore, Whitemore Commercial School, Passaic,N.J. 

Among our customers are: Christian Brothers College, St. Louis, 
St. Bridget’s School, St. Louis. Rock Church (Cath.) Coml. Inst., 
St. Louis, St. Vincent’s School, St. Louis. Visitation Convent, St. 
Louis. S. S. de Notre Dame, Chicago. St. Paul’s School, Chieago. 
Christian Brothers Academy, Albany, N. Y. 

Brother Castoris, St. James Coml. College, Brooklyn, says that 
Barnes’ Manual is ‘‘ The only book on Shorthand that smacks of the 
class room.” 


TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


and all the essentials of the art QUICKLY and SUCCESSFULLY taught in 

80.50 
Contains Fingered Exercises, Model Letters, Legal Forms, Tab- 
ulated Work, Manifolding, Etc. 

Barnes’ Special Typewriting Instructor, Price, postpaid, - %1.10 
Contains Additional Exercises, Mechanism of the Typewriter, 
Office Directions, Cablegrams, Rules for Punctuation, Spelling 
Drills, Etc. 

Barnes’ Complete Typewriting Instructor, Price, postpaid, $1.50 
Is also a Manual of Business Correspondence, a Book of Legal 
Forms, a Reporter’s Word Book, an excellent Dictation Book. 


For Circulars, Sample Pages and Testimonials, address 


THE ARTHUR J. BARNES PUBLISHING CO., 
Century Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Physicians’ Supplies, etc. WESTERN PUB- 


The directors of the recently formed 
Notre Dame Alumnae association of L 
the northwest, have fixed upon June 15 


Dialogs, Speakers, Opere 
YS Drills, Reward 


catalogue free. 


LISHING HOUSE, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


For Neuralgia. 


Baltimore, Oct., 1898. 
My wife has been a great sufferer from neural- 
gia since childhood. After trying everything 
to get relief, without avail, she took Pastor 
Koenig’s Nerve Tonic and after taking but 
one-half bottle of it she found great relief and 
am glad that I can recommend such a good 

Tonic. H. R. Smith, 926 Mulberry Street. 


Peoria, Ill., Feb. 28, 1898. 
We used Father Koenig’s Nerve Tonic for a 
case of nervousness and the effect was all that 
could be desired. So highly do we value the 
Tonic that scarcity of money alone prevents us 
from keeping it all the time. 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd. 


A Valuable Book on Ner- 
vous Diseases and a Sample 
Hottie to any address. Poor pa- 


tients also get the medicine free. 
Prepared by the KoENniG, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., since 1876, and now by the 

KOENIC MED. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
49 S. Franklin Street. 
Sold by Druggists at $1 per Bottle; 6 for $5. 
Large Size, $1.75; 6 Bottles for $9. 
In Milwaukee by 


OTTO A. THIELE, 287 Third St. 


and 19 for the first annual gathering. 
It will take place at Longwood, Ill. It 
is expected that the new organization 
will be one of the largest and strongest 
Catholic associations of its kind, in the 
country. 

* 

Work has begun on the erection of 
a new chapel for the Sisters of Notre 
Dame ot Holyoke, Mass. It will be 
25x60 feet, and united to the present 
building. Toomey & Shea, the contrac- 
tors, expect to have the building com- 
pleted in about three months. 

* 

The will of the late Rev. Hugh Lane, 
rector of St. Teresa’s church of Phila- 
delphia, who died recently, has been 
admitted to probate. A personal estate 
of $104,000 is devised to the Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor, St. John’s Orphan 
asylum and several smaller institutions 
of Philadelphia. His library is be- 
queathed to the Catholic Historical so- 
ciety. 

* 

The consecration of Rev. Philip J. 
Garrigan as bishop of the new diocese 
of Sioux City, Iowa, takes place in the 
cathedral at Worcester, Mass., May 25. 
Prelates from all over the country 
will be present, brought together 
by the importance of the occasion. 
Priests from several dioceses wlil at- 
tend. 


LOGAN, DAILY & CO.,561 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN! 


Address, ‘‘Dictionary,”’ 
P. O. Box 206, Milwaukee, Wis, 


New Package of 


COLORED CRAYON 


Franklin’s No. 8 Golden Gate Assortmen, 
contains the six spectrum colors with add 
brown and gray, for shading The colores ay 
extra strong in this package. Send us 4 centsig 
stamps for samples and prices to schools. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y, 


“Chats Within the 


Sermors from a Lay Standpoint—( pp. 206, 
cloth and gilt binding) by H. J. Desmoni, 
is pronounced by The Boston Pilot the best 
of Mr. Desmond’s books. (He is also th 
author.of ‘‘ Mooted Questions of History, 
“Church and Law, ete.’’) Chats Within 
the Fold is of especial interest to priestsani 
religious. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 75 cents by 


THE CATHOLIC CITIZEN, 
P. 0. Drawer 36, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BOY AGENTS 


We want Boy Agents and will allow them a commis- 
sian which gives a profit of 100% on all goods they sell 
to houses, and also allow them a profit of 33% on goods 
sold to the dealers. We sell Insect Exterminator, 
which through April, May, June and July is used tn 
every household. If Agents will attend to business, a 
great amount of money can be cleared up before the sea- 
son is over. 


INSEXDIE 


KILLS 


Ants, Roaches, Moths, Bed 
Bugs, Insects on Animals, 
AND IS NON-POISONOUS. 


Small package sells at 25c., and to any boy who will 


cut this advertisement out and enclose 25c. we will send 
2 regular packages, which can be used as samples, and 
before investing any more money you can take orders at 
the houses and have your goods actually sold before 
buying them. The price we make to our agents is $1.50 
per dozen, for which they get $3.00; on an order for one 
gross we print the Agents name on the package, and 
will give exclusive territory to any one showing his 
ability to sell goods. 


Ginseng Chemical Co., 


. 3701 S. Jefferson Ave., 
ST. LOUIS, M0. 


CLASS PINS 


IN LARGE VARIETY 
MADE NEATLY AND AT 
LOW PRICES « % 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
sent on application. 


The Lipman 
Supply House 


No. 56 Fifth Avenue 
Second Floor 
Chicago, Ill 


wA\ Liv, 1) Having two new copies of the late 
ESS edition of Webster's International Dictionary, yj 
> > sell one considerably below regular prig 
oie a 7 An opportunity for any one wanting th 
best Dictionary published. 2364 page 
ERvE TONIC 25000 new words, 5000 illustrations, 
PATS 


